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THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


South Side Terrace Homes—522 
low-rental units completed in 
1940 by the Housing Authority 
of the City of Omaha, Nebraska. 
The maintenance of grounds by 
the residents is of such excellence 
that it has received nation-wide 
recognition. 


THIS MONTH... 


Congressional housing hearings 
completed page 3 


Magnitude of China’s housing 
problem described page 7 


Twelve state legislatures to meet 
in 1948 page 9 


Urban redevelopment action in 
seven cities summarized page 10 


Marie McGuire's public relations 
report at annual meeting printed 
in full page 13 


Training for NCHA manager 
outlined page 16 
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In 1948... 


NAHO begins a three-year drive to restore its services to their 


pre-war level. A long-term program based on this goal was the 
basis on which the Spelman Fund this year awarded the Associa- 
tion a final three-year grant, thus rounding out seventeen years of 
financial support of the NAHO program. 


Before the war, NAHO was able to function with considerable 
success and effectiveness in forwarding the goal of the Spelman 
Fund: bringing aid to “responsible officials charged with adminis- 
trative duties and interested in raising the level of professional com- 
petence and public usefulness.” From the time of its inception in 
1933 up to the start of the war, the Association was recognized 
widely as a major influence in giving professional status to the 
housing field. Through a steady output of publications, a contin- 
uous sponsoring of meetings, and the maintenance of a constant 
field service, the Association was able to develop standards of per- 
sonnel and operating procedure that gave housing a_ professional 
status among public officials as well as among technicians in the 
housebuilding industry. 


However, the continuous state of housing emergency that has 
existed since the days of the “defense” period in 1941, has thrust 
upon the Association so many and so varied a set of responsibilities 
that it has not been possible for it to maintain its standard-setting 
role at the high level of the pre-war period. 

But in 1948, NAHO will begin its job of “reconversion” from its 
war to peace functions. Every unit of the NAHO organization 
must become geared to attaining this goal: its individual members, 
its chapters, its regional councils. If housing is to contribute its 
share to “the brave new world of tomorrow,” it must be technically 
competent to do so—and creating that technical competence is 
NAHO’s function. 

Ray O. Edwards, 
President of NAHO 
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Joint Congressional Committee 
Housing Investigation Ends 


Completing its final hearing on Jan- 
uary 28, the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing wound up a five-months’ housing 
study that covered some 32 cities over 
the country and ended with two weeks 
of testimony in Washington. The Com- 
mittee has until March 15 to submit its 
recommendations to Congress. Expecta- 
tion is that the Commitee will have a 
new housing bill ready at that time. 

The Washington hearings opened on 
January 12, following two days of 
closed Committee sessions with indus- 
try representatives. During the follow- 
ing two weeks, the Committee heard 
testimony from government agencies, 
members of Congress, national volun- 
tary organizations, financing and build- 
ing interests, materials producers and 
suppliers, and trade associations. Except 
for a greater emphasis on problems re- 
lating to production and supply of 
materials, the general character of the 
testimony followed the pattern of sim- 
ilar hearings within the past few years, 
with the issue of government aid to 
housing marking the major point of 
conflict. 

Need for more housing research—to 
find out how to cut building costs, 
how to speed production, and what and 
where the nation’s housing needs are— 
was emphasized by HHFA Adminis- 
trator Foley, by Senator Flanders, and 
by NAHO President Edwards. How 
ever, Messrs. Foley and _ Flanders 
stressed technical research on a national 
level, whereas NAHO’s interest was in 
social and economic market studies to 
be made by localities. 


NAHO Testifies 

NAHO’s statement reafhrmed the 
Association’s belief that the “housing 
problem can not be met until we adopt 
a set of nationally recognized housing 
principles and goals and until we ac- 
cept as inevitable the need for federal 
financial aid in certain areas of the 
housing complex: notably, for housing 
low-income families, for urban _rede- 
velopment, and for housing research.” 
Mr. Edwards pointed out that “if we 
do not adopt a comprehensive housing 
policy before the next few months have 
passed, we will have established, 
through inaction, that a boom-bust 
pattern is the best we can hope for in 
this country. A boom-bust pattern hits 
hardest in the moderate- and low- 
income family aréas, and the bust end 
of the boom pulls the federal govern- 
ment into housing beyond any depths 
that a private enterprise nation should 
be willing to contemplate.” 
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Reasons for high building costs were 
the bases of much of the Committee 
questioning of building industry wit 
nesses, with some of the discussion 
touching on so-called “gray market” 
operations in critical materials. As a 
one-man subcommittee on costs, Sen 
ator Flanders presented a 185-page re 
port of his survey of the picture, in 
which he strongly recommended re 
organization of the housing industry 
on a modern industrial basis. Such a 
step, he predicted, would tend to sta 
bilize the industry and eliminate re 
strictive practices. It was in this con 
nection that Senator Flanders urged 
expansion of government research fa 
cilities to develop modern house build 
ing techniques. He also urged further 
federal aid for prefabricators, an ex 
panded apprentice-training program, 
and development of a model building 
code by the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency. 

Public Housing 

The case for additional federal aid 
for low-rent housing was presented by 
Acting PHA Commissioner John T. 
Egan and corroborated by a long list of 
witnesses representing public interest, 
veterans, labor, religious, 
and other housing groups. 

During the PHA testimony, there 
was a repetition of the procedure fol 
lowed at most of the Committee’s local 
hearings—putting into the record state 
ments that appear to discredit the ad 
ministration of the public housing 
program. For this purpose, the Com 
mittee accepted as testimony reports 
submitted to three other Congressional 
committees that have been studying 
PHA operations during the past year. 
These reports do not represent the con 
clusions of those committees but were 
in every case committee staff reports 
prepared as a basis on which the com 
mittee could take pro and con testi 
mony. In most instances, the criticisms 
of PHA contained in the reports had 
already been repudiated at subsequent 
hearings by the respective committees. 

The three reports put into the record 
of the January 20 hearings came from 
the following committees: (1) House 
expenditures subcommittee investigat 
ing government propaganda, (2) 
House civil service committee investi- 
gating loyalty of federal officials, and 
(3) Senate expenditures committee in 
vestigating accounting methods of 
PHA. The propaganda issue also im- 
plicated NAHO as the agency “through 

(Continued column one, page 4) 


consumer, 


W. K. DIVERS HEADS 
HOME LOAN BANK 





On December 20 of last year, Presi 
dent Truman appointed W. K. Divers 
to the chairmanship of the Home Loan 
Bank Board, following White House 
announcement on the same day of the 
resignation of John H. Fahey from 
that position. The Presidential nom 
ination was received: by the Senate for 
confirmation on January 9 but it had 
not yet been acted on as the Journal 
went to press. 


Mr. Fahey’s Record 

Mr. Fahey had been with the Bank 
Board since 1933, originally as one of 
its five members and, within a few 
months of his appointment, as chair 
man. In 1942, as a result of the war 
time reorganization of the various fed 
eral housing agencies (under which 
they became constituents of the Na 
tional Housing Agency), the func 
tions of the Bank Board were placed 
under the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration, to be directed by a 
single commissioner rather than a 
board. Mr. Fahey became the FHLBA 
Commissioner, serving -until July 1947, 
when the National Housing Agency 
was dissolved and a permanent over 
all housing agency was established 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, under which the Bank Board 
was restored (but with only three 
members) and the commissionership 
abolished. 

Mr. Fahey was in federal govern 
ment service under six presidents. By 
appointment from Presidents Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover he be 
came a member of the United States 
Section of the Inter-American High 
Commission. Mr. Fahey began his 

(Continued column two, page 21) 
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CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS— 
(Continued from page 3) 


which PHA propaganda is released.” 
NAHO President Edwards at once 
challenged this statement, pointing out 
that NAHO is forbidden by its bylaws 
from participating in politics or prop- 
aganda. On the loyalty question, Act- 
ing Commissioner Egan offered to 
submit to a closed session of the Com- 
mittee the complete personnel file of 
the single employee cited. The third 
criticism—with respect to PHA’s ac- 
counting procedures—was answered 
during the hearing by Senators Spark- 
man and O’Conor. Senator Sparkman 
called attention to the fact that the 
General Accounting Office had gone on 
record to the effect that there had been 
no “laxity in the handling of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements.” Senator 
O’Conor, a member of the expenditures 
committee, said he had evidence that 
PHA’s predecessor, FPHA, had started 
to change its accounting procedures in 
1945; that all but 10 of the 56 items 
that had been questioned in the report 
that was put into the January 20 record 
had already been adjusted; and that the 
agency was making rapid headway on 
the rest. 
Middle-Income Housing 

Speaking for the Board of Education 
of the Presbyterian Church and the 
Council of Congregational Churches, 
as well as for the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, Monsignor John 
O'Grady said that, according to recent 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, fam 
ilies with annual incomes between 
$2000 and $3200 can not hope to obtain 
adequate housing today. He pointed 
to the need for revising the estimate of 
low-income families, which revision 
would, of course, broaden the area of 
low-rent housing to cover families in 
these income brackets. 

Another proposal for housing the 
“middle-income” group was made by 
Henry Propper of the National Com 
mittee on Housing, who outlined the 
accelerated amortization plan long rec- 
ommended by his organization as a 
means of encouraging investment in 
moderate-rental housing. A special ad 
vantage of this plan, Mr. Propper said, 
was that it would not have the infla 
tionary effect inherent in virtually every 
other proposal for government assis 
tance to stimulate the housebuilding 
industry. Housing Expediter Tighe E. 
Woods also endorsed this plan; how- 
ever, a spokesman for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company said 
he doubted that this proposal would 
provide the necessary incentive at this 
time. 

The American Legion representative 
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VETS HOUSING CONFERENCE 
RENEWS FIGHT FOR TE W BILL 

An all-out drive for passage of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill is the idea 
behind the Veterans Housing Confer- 
ence to be held in Washington March 
1 and 2. President Truman has prom- 
ised to try to address the meeting and 
Senators Taft and Wagner and General 
Eisenhower are also expected to speak. 

Sponsors of the meeting are mem- 
bers of seven veterans organizations, 
headed by Congressmen John F. Ken- 
nedy of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and Jacob K. Javits of the Jewish War 
Veterans. Other members of the spon- 
soring committee are Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., American Veterans Com- 
mittee; Robert F. Wagner, Jr., Cath- 
olic War Veterans; Audie Murphy, 
Disabled War Veterans; William 
Greener, American Veterans of World 
War IT; and Paul R. McCauley, Amer- 
ican Legion. Mr. McCauley is Exec- 
utive Director of the Housing Author- 
ity of Kansas City, Missouri. 

So far, only two veterans organiza- 
tions have given official backing to the 
conference—AVC and VFW. How- 
ever, the rank-and-file members of all 
the organizations are expected to be 
represented at the sessions. Some 1500 
veterans are expected to attend. 

In the call for the meeting, the spon- 
sors said: “There is little hope for 
timely action on the TEW bill unless 
it is conclusively demonstrated that the 
people will no longer tolerate further 


plugged for the veterans homestead 
plan (see page 5) as his principal solu- 
tion to the housing problem. 


“No Help Wanted” Witnesses 


Most of the arguments submitted in 
Opposition to governmental participa 
tion in housing were based on the 
premise that private industry was meet- 
ing the major housing need and, if un- 
hampered by government restrictions, 
would be able to meet the whole need. 
Where witnesses admitted the existence 
of a housing problem or a housing 
shortage, they attributed it to such fac- 
tors as the war, rent control, building 
codes, “government interference,” and 
the like. As to the need for slum 
clearance, Arthur W. Binns of the Na- 
tional Home and Property Owners 
Foundation said his organization had 
just completed a survey that showed 
that 93.4 per cent of all existing hous- 
ing needed no major improvements. 








delay in the institution of a national 
housing program. The major veterans 
organizations have a duty to combine 
their strength and energy in all-out 
effort to secure enactment of the TEW 
bill.” 

Arrangements for the conference 
are being handled by a secretary work 
ing from Representative Kennedy's of 
fice in Washington. The meeting will 
be held in the auditorium of the In 
terior Department building. In addi 
tion to the general sessions, delegations 
will be appointed to call on President 
Truman, Senate and House majority 
and minority leaders, and the national 
chairmen of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. 


COMMISSIONER MYER LEAVES PHA; 
EGAN IS ACTING COMMISSIONER 


Commissioner Dillon S. Myer left 
the Public Housing Administration on 
December 19 to accept appointment as 
President of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, effective the begin 
ning of the year. A subsidiary of the 
State Department, the Institute con 
ducts health and sanitation programs 
in Latin-American countries. 


John Taylor Egan, Assistant PHA 
Commissioner for Program Opera 
tions, is serving as Acting Commis- 
sioner pending appointment of a new 
Commissioner. 


RENT CONTROL BILL EXPECTED 
EARLY IN FEBRUARY 

Now that there seems to be almost 
universal agreement that Congress will 
extend federal rent control beyond the 
February 29 deadline, the question is: 
will the new bill be simply an exten 
sion of the present law—or will it give 
the Housing Expediter power to insti- 
tute tighter controls? 

Fight days of hearings on the subject 
began on January 17 by Senator Harry 
P. Cain’s subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
with the expectation that a bill would 
be ready for Senate action by February 
5. Basis for the hearings was Senator 
Myer’s S. 1741, which extends rent 
control for another year and restores 
some of the original powers of OPA, 
but the subcommittee indicated that it 
would write its own bill. At least four 
other rent control bills have been in- 
troduced to strengthen, as well as ex- 
tend, rent control. However, South 
Carolina Senator Maybank has been 
quoted as predicting that there was 
little chance that Congress would en 
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act a stronger measure. “In fact,” the 
Senator said, “I think we'll be lucky 
it there are no weakening changes.” 
First witnesses at the subcommittee 
hearings, both of them in support of 
continued controls, were Commerce 
Secretary W. Averell Harriman and 
Housing Expediter Tighe Woods. 
The constitutionality of the present 
rent control law has not yet been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. However, 
on January 14 a federal district court in 
Los Angeles upheld the law as emer- 
gency legislation—on the ground that 
it was one of Congress’ unenumerated 
powers to enact emergency legislation. 


MORE FUNDS FOR FHA; TITLE VI 
STRESSES RENTAL HOUSING 

Following President Truman's ap- 
proval of Public Law 394 on December 
27, authorizing FHA to insure an ad- 
ditional $750 million worth of Title VI 
mortgages, FHA Commissioner Frank- 
lin D. Richards listed the criteria that 
will be used in evaluating new insur- 
ance applications. Bases will be the 
estimated capacity of the local market 
to absorb new housing and the builder's 
willingness and capacity to (1) build 
rental, rather than sales housing; (2) 
complete construction during the term 
of the insurance commitment; and (3) 
make housing available at the lowest 
prices and rents. 

The new law made a $250 million 
authorization available immediately 
and left it up to President Truman to 
release the remaining $500 million if 
he should feel it necessary. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE TO RESUME 
HEARINGS ON VETS HOMESTEAD BILL 
Hearings on the American Legion- 
sponsored Veterans Homestead Bill 
were re-opened on January 27 by Rep- 
resentative Rogers’ House Veterans 
Affairs Committee. Earlier, on Decem- 
ber 18, the Committee met for one day 
to hear Legion Commander James F. 
O'Neil and Housing Committee Chair- 
man Walter E. Alessandroni testify for 


the bill. 


By this time there are 26 identical 
bills on the homestead program, in 
addition to H.R. 4488, the original 
measure introduced by Mrs. Rogers. 
However, aside from the Legion and 
what would appear to be Congressional 
support for the plan, public reaction 
has been characterized as noncommital 
and generally “cautious.” No major 
interest or organization has endorsed 
the program and the only outspoken 
criticism has come from the National 
Public Housing Conference. 

Briefly the bill would authorize vet- 
erans housing associations to issue $2 
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UNESCO GIVES UP HOUSING, 
PLANNING ACTIVITIES IN 1948 

In line with the decision to concen 
trate its energies—and its limited funds 
—on matters directly concerned with 
world peace, the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organ 
ization has not included any housing 
and town planning activities in its 
program for 1948. The decision to 
limit its program to fewer projects that 
relate directly to the Organization's 
central purpose of peace through un 
derstanding was made at UNESCO's 
General Conference in Mexico City 
from November 6 to December 3, 
1947, 

A three-point educational program 
for housing and town planning had 
been submitted to the Conference by 
the UNESCO Executive Board but it 
was rejected by the Working Party 
on Social (subcommission 
that reported to the Programme and 
Budget Commission) and was there 


Sciences 


billion worth of ygovernment-backed 
bonds to build housing for themselves 
and other veterans. The entire program 
would be administered by the Veterans 
Administration. Fuller details are out 
lined on page 370 of the December 
JOURNAL. 


WARTIME, POSTWAR CONTROLS 
STILL COMING OFF 

Three more decontrol orders have 
been announced by Housing Expediter 
Tighe E. Woods during the past month. 
The first two remove ceiling prices and 
veterans preference on houses built un- 
der certain regulations of the veterans 
emergency housing program. Legisla 
tive authority for such controls died 
on December 31, 1947. The ceiling 
price requirement was lifted from all 
houses authorized or granted priority 
assistance under regulations PR-33 and 
HEPR-5. Veterans preference no longer 
applies to any housing completed 
before June 30, 1947. However, Mr. 
Woods emphasized that houses com 
pleted after June 30 but before March 
1, 1948 are still subject to veterans 
preference under the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, 

On January 5 all trailer camps were 
removed from federal rent control. 
Mr. Woods explained that this step was 
taken to give uniform treatment to all 
trailer accommodations. Previously, 
trailer camps that were part of motor 
courts had been decontrolled. 





fore not included in the final program 
resolutions. Basis for turning down 
the proposal, in addition to the desire 
for directing all of UNESCO's efforts 
toward practical tasks in the cause for 
peace, was that there already existed 
a number of schools and publications 
in the held for community planning 
and that, further, it was futile to pro- 
pose even the most excellent technical 
plans to countries lacking materials 
and capital. 

Under the . heading “Environment 
as a Basis for Cultural Life,” the pro 
posed program would have called upon 
UNESCO to (1) promote a survey of 
the education of planners and archi 
tects and stimulate international ex 
change of views on curricula, (2) pro 
mote a wider understanding of the 
basic scientihe and cultural objectives 
that should underlie modern town and 
country planning, and (3) explore with 
the UN Economic and Social Council 
and other agencies the setting up of 
an International Institute of Home and 
Community Planning. With regard 
to cooperating with the UN and other 
agencies, the Working Party was of 
the opinion that any such participa 
tion should be limited to technical ad 
vice—and only to the degree that no 
UNESCO finances were involved. 


AMERICAN HOUSERS, PLANNERS 
CONTRIBUTE TO MEETING 

Four American housing and plan 
ning officials will submit papers to the 
19th Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning when it meets in Zurich on 
June 20-26 this summer. The papers 
are being collected by Walter H. 
Blucher, Executive Director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
who is one of the two American mem- 
bers of the Federation’s executive com 
mittee. 

So tar there has been no announce 
ment of the names of the American 
delegates who will attend the Zurich 
meeting. Ernest J. Bohn, Director 
of the Cleveland Metropolitan Hous 
ing Authority, is the second American 
member of the executive committee. 

The papers will cover each of the 
four major subjects that will be dis- 
cussed at the general sessions of the 
Congress. Every country participat- 
ing in the Congress is expected to 
present papers to these four sessions. 
Following is a list of the subjects and 
the American contributors: 
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Financial aid to housing— 
Robert D. Sipprell, Execu 
tive Director of NAHO. 

Housing progress and meth- 
ods employed to promote it 
—Ralph Walker, architect. 

National and regional plan 
ning of towns and country 
side—John F. Miller, As 
sistant Director, National 
Planning Committee. 

Financial relation of _ plan 
ning to ownership rights— 
George Emery, Director of 
City Planning, Detroit. 

To supplement the general sessions, 
the Congress will also hold smaller, 
informal study groups, covering such 
specialized fields as: tropical housing, 
housing management, standards and 
equipment for the house, neighbor 
hood planning and its architectural 
expression, house or building in rela 
tion to site, training the planner, 
methods of development control, 
analysis of the survey. 


GROPIUS REPORTS ON GERMAN 
RECONSTRUCTION NEEDS 

The two most urgent tasks in plan 
ning for the reconstruction of Germany 
are (1) setting up a legal framework 
for land assembly and (2) promoting 
democracy through social rehabilitation, 
Harvard Walter Gropius 
said in a report released by the Army 
Department last month. Dr. Gropius 
wrote the report for General Lucius 
D. Clay, American Military Governor 
tor Germany, at whose invitation he 
spent two months in Germany last 
summer as adviser on housing and 
city planning problems. 


Professor 


To avoid rebuilding the destroyed 
areas along the lines of obsolete city 
patterns, Dr. Gropius pointed to the 
need for new eminent domain laws, 
possibly along the lines of “the excel 
lent new English legislation now in 
force and born out of similar condi 
tions as prevail in Germany.” Further, 
he said, some central committee should 
be set up—like the former National 
Resources Planning Board in_ the 
United States—to integrate emergency 
building programs within broad plans 
for the area as a whole. Such a com 
mittee could start research in the struc 
ture and functions of the whole middle 
European area, studying population 
changes, productive capacity, transport 
and utilities, etc. 

Emphasis on planning small selt 
contained neighborhoods would go tar 
to foster the democratic spirit, Dr. 
Gropius said, by promoting a sound 
new pattern of community living and 
thus challenging the German citizen 
to participate responsibly within his 
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WE PRESENT... 








SHIRLEY ADELSON SIEGEL 


“Young Woman of the Year” 


Among 1947's ten “Young Women 
of Signal Achievement,” chosen in 
December by Mademoiselle Magazine, 
was Shirley Adelson Siegel, selected as 
a “community leader” in recognition 
of her contributions to housing. The 
Mademoiselle winners must all be 
young women under 30 years of age 
and must have achieved distinction in 
a major field of employment or public 
life. The 1947 group honored women 
for accomplishments in music, law, 
chemistry, medicine, fashions. 

Mrs. Siegel’s housing contributions 
were made through two citizen agen 
cies: the Citizens’ Housing Council of 
New York, of which she was Execu 
tive Director from April 1945 to Janu 
ary 1946, and the Citizens’ Housing 
Council of Los Angeles, of which she 
has been Director since November 1946 
to date. Simultaneously, during 1946, 


local group. Another way to strengthen 
local initiative, he felt, would be 
through exchange of cultural informa 
tion and stimulation of cultural activ 
ities. For example, he recommended 
support for attempts to reorganize such 
pre-Nazi movements as the Bauhaus 
and the German branch of the CIAM 
(International 
Architecture ). 


Congress of Modern 

During his trip to Germany, Dr. 
Gropius visited Berlin, Hanover, 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and Munich. His 
activities for Frankfurt 
outlining a procedure to be followed 
in planning a greater Frankfurt. This 
report is not expected to be made 
public. 


consisted of 


she served as housing consultant and 
staff counsel to the commission on law 
and social action of the American Jew- 
ish Congress and as a member of the 
board of directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 
Writing—Editing 

In addition to holding the above 
executive positions in housing organ- 
izations, Mrs. Siegel says she has done 
“a fair amount of writing and pub 
lishing in housing.” Prior to becoming 
director of the New York Citizens’ 
Housing Council, Mrs. Siegel helped 
to write and edit the CHC Housing 
News. Also she was represented in the 
1947 Duke University symposium on 
housing with an article on “Real Prop- 
erty Law and Mass Housing Needs” 
and has done a good deal of drafting 
of housing legislation, particularly in 
New York. In this latter connection, 
she says her most recent effort has been 
in developing the California housing 
initiative measure described on page 10. 

These legislative activities are in di- 
rect line with Mrs. Siegel's training. 
She holds a degree from the Yale Law 
School, awarded in 1941, and is a 
member of both the New York and 
California bars. She was a practising 
attorney from 1941 to 1945 with the 
firm Proskauer, Rose, Goetz and Men 
delsohn. She took her undergraduate 
work at Barnard College, graduating 
in 1937 with honors and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. During the following year, 
Mrs. Siegel studied at the London 
School of Economics on a fellowship. 
Housing as a field of special study has 
preoccupied her since 1936, particularly 
while in Sweden and England. 

On receipt of the Mademoiselle 
award, Mrs. Siegel said: “I know that 
thousands of American communities 
desperately need the contribution that 
young women of ability can make 
toward better housing. Citizens’ hous 
ing councils combine the efforts of all 
who are concerned with the challenge 
of today’s acute housing problems. Few 
jobs provide the real satisfactions | 
find in this stimulating, useful work.” 


1948 Meeting 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
HOUSING CONFERENCE 


May 3-4-5 


New York City 
Hotel New Yorker 
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China's Housing Problem Is Beyond Immediate Solution 


NORMAN J. GORDON* 


The most epic migration of popula 
tion the world has ever known took 
place in China twice during the last 
decade. Between 25 and 40 million 
persons left their homes and lands in 
the east, at the approach of the Japan- 
ese, and moved by foot, cart, river 
boat, animal, and every other conceiv 
able means to the more protected areas 
in western China, sometimes more than 
1000 miles from their origin. And 
after the war ended in 1945, they 
undertook the trek back. 

The tremendous magnitude of this 
drift is almost impossible to compre 
hend and the magnitude of the shelter 
and food problems was commensurate. 
Imagine the dislocations that would 
be created if every person in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con 
necticut, Vermont, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
(a total of about 36 million persons) 
moved westward to the central and 
central western states. 

The pressure of these tremendous 
masses on the supply of housing facil 
ities was impossible to cope with. No 
country in the world could have pro 
vided even transient quarters for such 
a large group. And China, with the 
disorganization caused by the war and 
internal disorders, was also incapable 
of meeting the need. Millions spent 
winters in the open with no shelter. 

Two Types of Shortage 

These transients superimposed on the 
ilready grave housing problem in China 
two categories of housing shortages. 
The first, a need along routes of flight, 
for transient quarters, to be used by a 
family or group for several days be 
tore moving on; the second, at the 


*“Former Adviser to Chinese Ministry of 
Interior on City Planning and Housing Pro 
gram; now Senior Planner, City Plan Com 
mission, Providence, Rhode Island 

This article was prepared for the JourNat 
it the suggestion of Jacob Crane, Office of the 
\dministrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D. C 
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western terminals of their trek, whether 
Chungking, Kunming, Chengtu, Sian, 
Kuei Yang, or any of the many other 
destinations, for more or less permanent 
housing to be used during the duration 
of the war. 

An attempt was made through 
UNRRA-CNRRA|! resources to set up 
refugee camps at strategic junctions of 
east-west routes but the size of the 
problem and_ the limited 
made the solution pitifully inadequate. 


resources 


And, of course, accompanying these 
shortages of shelter were serious short 
ages of sanitary facilities and food. No 
statistics are available as to the number 
of persons who starved to death or 
died of disease along the way. How 
ever, here in the United States, we 
shall long remember the many stories 
and photographs that appeared in 
magazines and newspapers during the 
winter of 1945-46 showing the terrible 
conditions prevailing in Hunan and 
neighboring provinces. 


One Solution 
The second type of housing short 
age. at destination cities, was solved 
a little more satisfactorily, according 
to Chinese standards. The 
Chinese is resourceful, of necessity, and 


average 


quickly adapted indigenous material to 
his housing construction needs. Straw. 
hamboo, mud, and stones are among 
the quick construction materials that 
made it possible for cities in western 
China to provide shelter and thus add 
millions to their resident population 
in a matter of months or a year or two 
Needless to say, in most cases stand 
ards of construction were very low. 
These huts provided a place to cook, 
eat, and sleep, free from the worst 


"Chinese National Relief and Rehabilitation 
fdiministration, set up to distribute and ad 
minister the relief supplies and = material 
brought to China by UNRRA (United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration.) 


effects of inclement weather—and that 
was about all. However, standards are 
part of the more general problems of 
housing that will be discussed later 

Whole villages sprang 
overnight and 


up almost 
cities de 
veloped with no plan or order. Fre 


sections of 


quent fires in these areas often wiped 
out many homes but the setbacks were 
temporary; the next day new bamboo 
or straw huts would be erected quickly 


The war with Japan, which lasted 
in its more intense stage for nearly 
ten years, brought another type of hous 
ing problem to the Chinese. Whole 
cities and large portions of others were 
bombed and burned. CNRRA officials 
estimated (perhaps generously) that in 
1945 nearly 8 million persons wer 
made homeless by this type of destruc 
tion during the war in 18 cities alone 
Some cities were destroyed more than 
100 per cent. They were bombed or 
burned completely, rebuilt in part, and 
then bombed again. 

In addition to the above war-caused 
pressures on the housing supply, there 
are two other factors causing a short 
age. These forces will continue for a 
long period after the end of the war 


Influence of Industrialization 


The first is the gradual industrial 
ization of China, causing a rural-urban 
shift of population. It is dangerous to 
mention this factor because the extent 
of industrialization has been greatly 
exaggerated in popular writing and 
thought. Nevertheless, small as pres 
ent industry is in China, a trend has 
been started that it is safe to say will 
continue for many years. 

Finally, the population is still ex 
natural increase that 


additional 


periencing a 
demand for 
Since no reliable census has 


creates an 
homes. 
ever been taken in China, it is im 
possible to say exactly what this in 
crease is. However, there is no doubt 
is to its existence. 





Let's examine some sample cities to 
see how the above factors have created 
a need for more and better housing. 

Shanghai with a pre-war population 
of about 3 million persons had 18 per 
cent of the area destroyed by bombing. 
This was in the densely populated 
areas and resulted in 26 per cent of 
the original 3 million (about 780,000) 
being made homeless. There was a 
drift to the city of about 2 million 
farmers during the war, even though 
about | million Shanghailanders went 
west, with a net increase of about | 
million. And in 1946 the population 
reached about 5 million, with the nat- 
ural increases and returning refugees. 

The quantitative demand for houses 
amounted to about 500,000 units, at 
five persons per family. Actually, 
though, about 100,000 illegal homes 
were erected of straw by squatters dur- 
ing the war and immediately there- 
after. They were often in very un- 
sanitary locations, such as along open 
sewers or dumps. And a large number 
of families have doubled or tripled up 
with relatives or friends, creating 
terribly overcrowded conditions—in 
some areas of between five to over ten 
persons per room. No additional com 
ments are necessary to point out dan- 
gers to health, morality, and morale 
under these conditions. 

Nanking 

Nanking, the capital, provides an- 
other example. The pre-war popula- 
tion was about a million persons. After 
the outbreak of the war, there was a 
trek westward not only of refugees 
flying without a definite goal but also 
government workers, with Chungking 
as their destination. About 600,000 
persons left the city during that period, 
leaving behind approximately 400,000. 

Due to natural increases and other 
factors, together with the return of 
government workers and __ business 
population to the city, the population 
was estimated at about 1,250,000 per- 
sons in the middle of 1947. 

Damage from bombing was very 
light in Nanking, amounting to less 
than 5 per cent of the area. A hous- 
ing shortage estimated at about 50,000 
units exists in the city. 

The above illustrations of Shanghai 
and Nanking are representative but 
are by no means examples of the cities 
most in need of housing. Canton, with 
a pre-war population of over a million, 
had 35 per cent of its area demolished; 
Kweilin, with 300,000, was 96 per cent 
destroyed; Liuchow, with 125,000, was 
95 per cent destroyed. And the mourn- 
ful list goes on and on. 

Another aspect of the housing prob- 
lem lies in the terribly low standards 
that exist in both the design and con- 


struction of the average house and in 
the supply, or lack of supply, of the 
most elementary utilities. Obviously 
standards of housing and _ sanitation 
existing in the United States can not 
be applied to Chinese conditions. There 
is, however, a minimum below which 
human life is seriously jeopardized. 
The life expectancy at birth for the 
average Chinese is 25 years, compared 
to over 65 in the States. Of course, 
this low expectancy is not due entirely 
to low housing standards but to the 
overcrowding, poor insulation from 
cold and rain, mud floors, and smoky 
interiors—which, among other abuses, 
are not helping increase the life span. 

The terrible need for increasing 
quantity and improving the quality of 
housing has not been overlooked in 
China. There is a growing realization 
on the part of government officials and 
the banks that something should and 
can be done. 

But China is a terribly war weary 
country, with a minute fraction of the 
economic power of the United States. 
The country is very poor, with an 
expensive job to do. 

Further, limitation exists with the 
people themselves. The Chinese are in 
a period of cultural transition and still 
retain many of their traditional ways 
of thinking and doing things. To the 
western mind, progress is discourag 
ingly slow. The concept of city plan 
ning and improved housing is often 
new to officials and there is a great 
shortage of technicians. 

Some Progress 

Against these great odds some 
progress has been made. On the na- 
tional level, the Ministry of Interior, 
through its Department of Works and 
Planning, has drawn up plans for 
standard “peng” type shelters for the 
average family, made from straw, 
bamboo matting, or mud. This is a 
realistic approach, because the average 
Chinese can not afford to build with 
wood, concrete, or fired brick. These 
standard plans have been circulated 
fairly widely. 

Another significant step on the na 
tional level was the conception, early 
in 1947, of a National Housing Com 
mittee, whose purpose was to study, 
among other problems, (1) the need 
for government sponsored housing; 
(2) the building industry; (3) con- 
struction standards; (4) administra- 
tion of housing, including finance and 
necessary legislation. It is noteworthy 
that the Committee had among its 
members representatives of the bank- 
ing profession and construction indus- 
try, as well as architects and foreign 
advisers. However, political unrest and 
economic disorder have seriously in- 





terfered with the work on this pro 
gram. 

An attempt is being made to set up 
a Housing Laboratory with testing 
equipment and technicians to deter 
mine the best uses of native building 
materials for Chinese construction. 
Materials like straw, bamboo, and mud 
will be tested for their insulation and 
other building properties. New ideas 
will be investigated. For example, con 
crete reinforced with bamboo strips 
might be found practical. 

To date the most effective work on 
the national level has been the stimula- 
tion of local planning and housing 
projects. Immediately after the war 
was over, an official party (with this 
author as an American adviser) made 
an inspection tour of the bombed 
cities and devastated areas, with the 
purpose of drawing up a program for 
urban reconstruction and _ housing. 
Most of the principal cities in China 
were visited and many definite hous 
ing results were attained. 


Projects Have Been Built 

In Shanghai, the Public Works De 
partment was brought together with 
the banks and a loan of several mil 
lion dollars was made available for 
housing. Certainly this was not enough 
but it was a start. Shanghai had al 
ready constructed a project before the 
war, the Chi Mei Lu project, which 
was partially damaged during the war. 
They are making plans for its repair. 

In Nanking, before the war, the na 
tional government erected a_ project 
and, since the war, has erected dor 
mitories and family accommodations 
for its returning workers. Thus the 
idea of government housing, for gov 
ernment employees, is not new and 
the improvement in the design of the 
recent dormitories is very heartening. 

Hankow has already completed a 
project—but it has an unfortunate site 
and building plan. For the brick con 
struction used, much more attention 
should have been given to the plan 
ning stages. 

The finest project seen and the one 
that showed the most carefully worked 
out financial,«administrative, and physi 
cal plans was found in Wuchang. The 
enthusiastic and capable group of 
architects had worked out a site plan 
allowing ample provision for recrea 
tional and educational institutions and 
with other provisions well up to Amer 
ican standards, proving it can be done 
in China. The two types of building 
plans were well conceived. Land was 
to be held by the city and only leased 
to private parties, while the buildings 
were to be sold. The only drawback 


to this housing program in Wuchang 
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War housing project under construction 
at Wuchang 





Bomb damage in Chi Mei Liu project, 
Shanghai 


is that it is far beyond the reach of 
the average Chinese family. But good 
housing is greatly in demand on all 
economic levels. so the houses are fill 
ing a need. However, they are not 
tor the people who are in the most 
urgent need of minimum housing. 

Other cities are similarly engaged 
in housing programs but, in general, 
with less tangible results than those 
mentioned. 

In Summary... 

In summary of the housing prob 
lems in China, it is clear that the order 
of magnitude of the problem is far 
greater than our housing needs here, 
great as they are. It is so tremendous 
ind the general qualitative level so 
low, that a complete solution is incon 
ceivable for many years to come. Hous 
ing is a basic problem in every country 
but its solution calls for a sophisticated 
approach, at present out of the ques 
tion in China. 

On the bright side, however, China 
has made progress and there are many 
concrete examples to indicate that 
when the present political and eco 
nomic difficulties are solved there will 
be continued advancement toward im 
proved living conditions. China’s may 
be the oldest civilization in the world 
.. . but it is far from dead. 
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Of the twelve state legislatures sched 
uled to meet this year, ten convened 
in January and the remaining two 
Calitornia and Louisiana—will meet in 
the spring. States in which the legis 
latures are currently in session are: 
Arizona (special session), Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 

Recent legislative and legal activities 
in housing are summarized below. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Anti-Eviction Law Approved 

A landlord's desire to occupy his 
property for his own use as a dwelling 
can no longer serve as sufficient 
grounds for eviction in Rhode Island, 
under a law approved on January 15. 
To remain in effect until June 1, the 
new law is stricter in this respect than 
the federal rent control law. The only 
legal grounds for eviction in the state 
now are in cases where the tenant fails 
to pay rent, refuses to renew his lease, 
commits a nuisance, or refuses the 
landlord reasonable access to the prop 
erty. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Governor Calls for State Aid 
for Low-Rent Housing 

A $200 million state-aided public 
low-rent housing program was recom 
mended by Massachusetts Governor 
Bradford in his annual message to the 
state legislature on January 7. The 
Governor's program was based upon 
the findings of the legislature’s special 
commission on veterans problems, 
which, in December, following a ten 
week survey, proposed that state aid to 
veterans housing take the form of 
(1) state guarantee of $200 million 
worth of local housing authority bonds 
and (2) state subsidies up to $3 million 
per year. 

Almost one-third of the Governor's 
message was devoted to housing and 
related subjects. He called for imme 
diate action to authorize courts to stay 
evictions for 12 months and, further. 
urged adoption of a state rent control 
law to become effective upon expiration 
of federal controls. 

On the same day that the Governor 
announced his program, at least four 
public housing bills were introduced 
into the legislature. These bills would 
give the state itself power to build 
rental housing —either through the 
State Board of Housing or a newly 


Stale News 


created Massachusetts Housing Author 
ity—in amounts ranging trom $100 
million to $250 million. Other meas 
ures closer to the Governor's proposals 
were expected to be introduced, later 
in the week. 


MICHIGAN 
Test Suit Pending on Insurance 
Company Housing 

Powers ol imsurance companies Lo 
build housing developments in Mich 
igan may be clarified in a friendly test 
suit fled in the circuit court late in 
December by the John Hancock Mu 
tual Life Insurance Company against 
the Ford Motor Company. Legal bar 
rier against such investments now is a 
clause in the state constitution that 
prohibits a corporation trom holding 
land for more than ten years, except 
such land as it occupies. The John 
Hancock Company—a Massachusetts 
firm—wants to build rental housing 
near the Ford River Rouge plant if it 
can hold the land tor at least 30 years 
It claims exemption from the constitu 
tional provision on two counts: (1) its 
Massachusetts franchise permits it to 
engage in housing projects in any 
state and (2) the Michigan insurance 
code allows out-of-state insurance com 
panies to make any investments per 
mitted by the laws of their home state. 


WISCONSIN 
Supreme Court To Rule on 
Veterans Housing Law 

On February 20 the constitutionality 
of Wisconsin's 1947 veterans housing 
law will be argued before the state 
supreme court in a test suit brought 
by state budget director E. C. Giessel. 
The case will hinge on a constitutional 
ban against use of state money for 
‘internal improvements,” the court to 
decide whether purpose of the law was 
to sponsor such “internal improve 
ments,” or whether it was enacted in 
recognition of a grave emergency that 
‘yustihes use of taxing and spending 
power of the state as an instrument for 
its alleviation.” 

The case came up in December when 
the Wisconsin Veterans Housing Au 
thority ordered immediate payment of 
$1000 out of a $15,600 appropriation 
to the Port Washington Housing Au 
thority for a veterans housing project. 
Sudget director Giessel, however, re 
fused to release the funds until the 
validity of the law could be clarified. 


Late in December the Authority 
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cleared one legal hurdle when the court 
upheld the wine and liquor tax in 
crease by which the veterans program 
is financed. At that time the court 
ruled that the tax applied to existing 
stocks as well as to new shipments of 
wines and liquors. 

Arthur G. Field, Wisconsin attor 
ney, is the newly appointed Director 
of the Veterans Housing Authority. 


ILLINOIS 
State Housing Grants To Come 
Before Supreme Court 


Validity of state housing grants for 
land assembly, veterans housing, and 
other purposes will come before the 
Illinois Supreme Court this session on 
an appeal from a lower court ruling 
that had dismissed a suit protesting 
use of state funds for these purposes. 
The case involves Cremer and Boldon 
v. Peoria Housing Authority and was 
first heard in the Circuit Court ot 
Peoria County on November 29, 1947. 
Specific charges involve the right of 
the Peoria Housing Authority to accept 
state funds, use them to purchase land, 
and then sell the land on a_ second 
mortgage to a nonprofit corporation 
that has agreed to build veterans hous 
ing on it. The plaintiffs charge that 
both the 1945 and 1947 state housing 
grants are unconstitutional because: (1) 
the proposed development of housing 
units is not a public purpose, (2) both 
laws “sanction giving public 
funds for a consideration other than 
cash,” and (3) the 1947 law “author 
izes a donation to and loan of credit 


away 


by a municipal corporation in aid of a 
private corporation.” 


CALIFORNIA 
State Low-Rent Program Proposed 
for November Vote 

California voters may have a chance 
to vote on a $100 million state-aided 
low-rent housing program if enough 
signatures can be obtained to get the 
measure on the ballot next November. 
The proposed program would provide 
state loans and annual subsidies to 
local housing authorities. A campaign 
for circulating petitions for 204,672 
signatures will open next month under 
the sponsorship of the California Hous 
ing Initiative Committee. Harold F. 
Wise, formerly of the San Francisco 
regional office of PHA, is Secretary of 
the Committee, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

The initiative plan originated with 
the Los Angeles Citizens Housing 
Council early in December. A_ few 
weeks later, representatives of housing, 
labor, veterans, church, and civic groups 
met in San Francisco to map out a 
state-wide housing campaign. At that 





REPORTS ON URBAN REDEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


CHICAGO 
Three-Mile Redevelopment Backed 
by Six Public-Private Agencies 

Six Chicago agencies have, for the 
past two and a half years, been plan 
ning the redevelopment of three square 
miles of what is said to be the largest 
slum area in any American city: the 
seven square miles south of the city’s 
central business district. 

Prime mover in getting the planning 
started was Chicago's largest private 
hospital, Michael Reese, located in the 
most blight infected center of the south 


time a six-member steering committee 
was elected to become the nucleus of 
the new Committee. Shirley Adelson 
Siegel of the Los Angeles Council, one 
of the members of the steering com 
mittee, writes: “The tailure to get 
anything out of our legislature in “47 
was so crushing that we are now 
taking housing directly before the peo 
ple; we're fortunate to have this re 
course available in California and we're 
using it.” 

Other steering committee members 
are: Howard Lambert, also of the Los 
Angeles Council; Marion Howden, San 
Francisco Planning and Housing Asso 
ciation; and representatives of the Cali 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
League of Women Voters, and Na 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Insurance Company Law Upheld 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court on 
November 26 upheld the 1947 state law 
that permits insurance companies to 
invest up to 10 per cent of their assets 
in the direct construction of large-scale 
housing. In the case of U. Grant 
Levis v. the New York Life Insurance 
Company the court ruled that such 
housing investments could be consid 
ered an essential part of the life insur 
ance business. 

At least three Pennsylvania insurance 
firms have announced plans to build 
rental projects—principally in or near 
Philadelphia—and have appointed real 
estate consultants to direct their build 
ing programs. All have pointed out, 
however, that current costs are proving 
to be a serious stumbling block. The 
three interested firms are: Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company, Penn Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company, and Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


side slum section. As an alternative to 
abandoning its existing plant and leay 
ing the blighted area, the hospital in 
1945 set up a planning staff under 
Reginald Isaacs to develop a means of 
creating a better environment in which 
to improve and enlarge the institution 

One of the first results of this begin 
ning was the formation of the South 
Side Planning Board, a nongovern 
mental body supported by the institu 
tions and industries with large invest 
ments in the area. The Board’s function 
is to obtain coordinated action by pub 
lic and private agencies in the rede 
velopment of the area. 

Joined with these two groups are the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, the 
Chicago Housing Authority, a firm of 
architects, and a_ city-wide 
agency the Metropolitan 
Council. 


citizens 
Housing 


The Illinois Institute is located with 
in the three-mile area planned for re 
development. Over the past four or 
five years, the Institute has been draw 
ing up a campus expansion program 
that will cover 100 acres and require a 
$15 million investment. 

The Chicago Housing Authority also 
has properties in the area, some of 
them already improved and occupied; 
others in prospect tor development once 
the building cost problem 1s solved. 

The redevelopment plan for the area, 
theretore, is centered around a coordi 
nation of the individual plans of the 
Hospital, the Institute, and the Chicago 
Housing Authority—with the South 
Side Planning Board representing the 
interests of the community, the Metro 
politan Council representing the inter 
ests of the city at large, and the archi 
tectural firm contributing — technical 
guidance. 

The recommendations resulting from 
this six-agency collaboration were pub 
lished last fall in a handsomely de 
signed and printed book, 4n Oppor 
tunity for private and public invest 
ment in rebuilding Chicago.' The em 
phasis in the plan is on housing, since 
it was the agreement of the group that 
the area would realize its highest 
potentialities as a residential area. (It 
is close to employment areas, the cen 


An Opportunity for private and public in 
vestment in rebuilding Chicago. 1947. 62 
pp. $2.00. Metropolitan Housing Council of 
Chicago, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago 
2. Illinois 
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tral business district, the lake front, 
and transportation lines.) Between the 
structures planned by each of the spon- 
soring agencies and those of good qual 
ity existing in the area, a total of some 
7000 units of well designed and located 
housing forms the focus of the plan 
ning for some 23,000 additional units 
for the area. To service these 30,000 
homes, the plan calls for an increased 
and relocated supply of shopping, edu 
cational, and recreational facilities. 

The report devotes a considerable 
amount of space to sketches and de 
scriptions of the type of housing rec 
ommended for the area in order that 
it achieve a healthful environment with 
plenty of light and air. The designs are 
ingenious and appear to be both work 
able and livable and the buildings are 
intelligently arranged over the three 
mile site in geod relationship to trans 
portation and community facilities. 


By reason of the high quality of the 
building and site plans developed in an 
earlier version of the current report, a 
description of them was featured in an 
elaborately illustrated 20 pages of the 
September 1946 Architectural Forum. 
The present plans have been made the 
basis of one of the traveling exhibitions 
of the Museum of Modern Art, shown 
from June to September 1947 in New 
York City and for another month at 
the Chicago’s Art Institute. 

The negative aspects of this six-way 
planning job have been 
follows: 


stated as 


1. The plan has no official status. 
The Plan Commission played no part 
in its development, nor did any official 
city agency other than the Housing 
Authority. Thus the projected street 
patterns, schools, parks, etc., are mere 
“paper plans” and failure to get the 
full cooperation of all the city agencies 
involved could seriously distort, if not 
entirely destroy, the entire proposal. 

In the absence of any official city 
wide plan for reorganizing the city's 
railway lines—and without official pro 
posals for dealing with other city-wide 
problems, such as local transportation 
and traffic, industrial locations, etc.,— 
this planning for a three-mile area had 
to assume as fixed a number of undesir 
able conditions and build around them. 
If the planning could have been done 
on the broader base of the city as a 
whole, rather than simply as an effort 
to “save” a hospital’s environment or 
to enlarge a college campus, it is quite 
possible that this entire plan would 
have emerged in a totally different 
torm. 

3. The rentals at which the housing 
proposed (except for that of the Chi 
cago Housing Authority) would be 
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BALTIMORE REDEVELOPMENT EXHIBIT 
The above exhibit was prepared for a better homes show, held in a building located 
in one of the eight areas of the city approved for redevelopment. The exhibit capital- 
ized on the building’s location by taking as its theme “you are standing in the midst 
of blight—right here.” 


) 


available are estimated at $20 and $ 
a room—and up—even though it is 
demonstrated that more than 70 per 
cent of present residents of the area 
could not pay such prices under current 
conditions. 

4. There is nothing in the plan to 
indicate what controls could be exerted 
to assure that even the land coverage 
proposed could be enforced. In short, 
the whole plan seems to assume that a 
rather sizeable group of persons ol 
“good will” will undertake its execu 
tion and that, hence, no machinery to 
assure its being carried out as recom 


The bx oklet ke 


scriptive of the plan does, of course, 


mended is necessary 


indicate that there are increased city 


state, and federal funds and powers 


needed to get work under way but 
makes no mention of the need for an 
integrated which _ the 


whole job could be achieved 


system under 
without 
which, the proposal has something of a 
dreamlike quality 

5. As an extension of point 4 above, 
no suggestion 1s made for protecting 
this area, once it is developed under 
the plan. 


is to be developed along the proposed 


The fact is that, if any area 


lines, some “preventive medicine” must 
be prescribed now, if the whole job is 
not to be done over again in another 
generation or two. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Redevelopment of Vacant 
Sites Proposed 
Preparing swampy or otherwise 


undesirable sites for building can 


make it possible tor the city to exer 
cise its rece velopment powers without 
tearing down a single house, city plan 
ning engineer Herman E. Olson said 
this month. Mr. Olson suggested this 
ipproach in a report to the newly 
appointed Municipal Housing and Re 
development Authority of Minneapolis 

Many 


have long been neglected by 


“sottland” areas in the city 
private 
builders because they require more 
expensive foundations. Mr. Olson pro 
Authority 
“blighted” 
and then proceed to reclaim them sO 


posed, therefore, that the 
should declare such areas 
that special toundations will not be 
necessary Thus the sites will be made 
ittractive for building 


\ second redevelopment proposal 
made by Mr. Olson was to rehabilitate 
blighted areas through a remodeling 
program, if the structures are sound 


enough to warrant the investment 
The Minneapolis Authority was ap 
pointed late last fall with Dr. Carl H 
Olson as Chairman An Executive 
Director is expected to be named soon 


PHILADELPHIA 
Redevelopment Plan Stresses Spot 
Conservation—No Mass Clearance 


Neighborhood _rehabilitation—rather 
than large-scale demolition is the 


line of attack on slums proposed by 
Philadelphia’s Redevelopment Author 
ity and City Planning Commission 
The program was announced early in 
January by both agencies at the same 
time «that the Planning Commission 
certihed nine areas of the city for 
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initial redevelopment. Many of the 
city’s worst slums were not included 
in this preliminary certification; how- 
ever, other areas may be added to the 
list from time to time. 

Basis for the program was a just 
completed city housing survey con- 
ducted by four city agencies last year, 
following the appraisal technique of 
the American Public Health Associa 
tion (see March 1947 Journat, pages 
69-70). The survey clearly showed 
an initial need for clearing up “in 
fected spots,’ Redevelopment Author 
ity Chairman Earle N. Barber said. 
“The ripping down of large areas does 
not seem at all necessary at this stage.” 

Rebuilding of the blighted spots is 
expected to be done by private build- 
ers and insurance companies. How 
ever, Planning Commission Chairman 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr., also cited the 
need for public housing to take care 
of low-income families to be displaced. 
Redevelopment is not a substitute for 
public housing, he emphasized. 

The first redevelopment project will 
probably be built in an industrial area, 
Mr. Hopkinson said, so that there will 
be the least displacement of - site 
families. In this way, an early start 
on the program will be assured and 
can be followed up in residential sec 
tions as soon as the housing shortage 
has eased. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Two-Front Attack on Slums Under Way 

A two-front attack on San Fran 
cisco’s slums opened in December when 
the City Planning Commission sub 
mitted its redevelopment proposals at 
about the same time that the District 
Attorney's office renewed its campaign 
for enforcement of health and safety 
standards. Both attacks concentrated 
on the city’s blighted Western Addi 
tion district. 

Before a redevelopment program 
can begin, the Planning Commission 
report points out, the city, the state, 
and the federal government will have 
to take further action to meet the two 
major obstacles in the plan—tinancing 
the program and rehousing displaced 
site families. Creation of permanent 
city and state redevelopment agencies 
should be the first step. (Appointment 
of a San Francisco Redevelopment 
Authority was expected to be one of 
the first orders of business when newly 
elected Mayor Elmer E. Robinson took 
office this month. Also, a State Re 
development Agency was in the process 
of organization as of the beginning ot 
the new year.) 

An important financing provision 
of California’s redevelopment law per- 
mits cities to sell land to private build- 
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ers at 90 per cent-of cost. The Plan- 
ning Commission believes this aid 
should be supplemented by state or 
federal funds to make up the city’s 
loss. (The city board of supervisors 
went one step further last month in 
recommending a change in the state 
law to permit sales of land at 60 per 
cent of cost—on the theory that a 10 
per cent write-down was not enough 
to induce private capital into the field.) 

To provide for displaced families 
the Commission recommends federal 
aid for additional low-rent housing 
and also suggests that public war hous- 
ing should be retained as temporary 
shelter. (It is pointed out that since 
the specific redevelopment plan out 
lined by the Commission calls for 
monthly rentals of $25 to $30 per 
room, many families living in the area 
now would be permanently displaced 
by the proposed project.) 

District Attorney Edmund G. 
Brown’s drive for stricter enforce 
ment of minimum housing standards 
officially opened on November 28, fol 
lowing several months of publicity and 
some preliminary skirmishes _ last 
spring. Volunteer workers carried out 
this special assignment, while the regu 
lar inspection staffs of the health, build 
ing, and fire departments made spot 
surveys in substandard neighborhoods. 
Mr. Brown made it clear that this cam 
paign did not conflict with the plan 
for ultimate redevelopment of the area. 
He said that if owners did not improve 
their buildings now to comply with 
the law, they were in effect admitting 
that the properties had little value— 
and, therefore, they would not be in 
a position to ask high prices for them 
later on when the city begins to as 
semble sites for redevelopment. 

In the meantime the San Francisco 
News has been laying the groundwork 
for public acceptance of redevelop 
ment plans—through challenging edi 
torials, through 


a housing series by 
Housing 


Editor Jim Buckley _ last 
August, and through detailed coverage 
of the work and plans of city agencies. 
On December 31 the News editorial 
gave full endorsement to the Planning 
Commission report and concluded by 
calling upon the Mayor to appoint a 
citizens committee to educate the pub- 
lic on the need for community rede 
velopment. 


PROVIDENCE 
$2 Million Bond Issue Proposed 
for Redevelopment 

Reporting its program tor the com 
ing year, the Providence Redevelop- 
ment Agency early in January called 
for, a $2 million bond issue to finance 
a revolving fund for land assembly 





and clearance. If the city council ap 
proves the plan, the bond issue will 
be submitted to the voters next No 
vember. 

The types of sites that are in most 
urgent need of redevelopment, the 
Agency reported, are: (1) “arrested” 
sites on the fringes of the city, (2) run 
down central areas that should be 
cleared to provide urgently needed in 
dustrial sites and (3) deteriorating areas 
in need of rehabilitation. The Agency 
emphasized that priority should go 
toward developing the “arrested” areas 
—to provide new dwellings without the 
necessity for demolishing old ones. 
Even so, it feels, there will be some 
displaced families who should be given 
occupancy preference in public hous 
ing built by the Providence Housing 
Authority. 

Also stressed in the report was the 
fact that in many sections of the city 
the biggest need is not wholesale clear 
ing and reconstruction, but rehabili 
tation. “These blighted areas could be 
rehabilitated by coordinating building 
and health code enforcement with re- 
development, zoning, and recreation 
programs,” the report pointed out. 
“Administratively, such rehabilitation 
will be more difficult than clearance, 
but it is the sound answer in Provi 
dence, which is fortunate to have so 
little need to scrap existing structures.” 
To determine areas in need of rehabili 
tation, the Agency proposed an “en 
vironmental survey,” employing the 
appraisal technique of the American 
Public Health Association. 

The Redevelopment Agency was 
established in 1946 with Chester R. 
Martin as Chairman. Louis B. Wet 
more was recently appointed its first 
Director. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Need for Redevelopment Law Cited 
Need for state legislation to give 
New Orleans the essential tools for 
redeveloping its blighted areas was 
stressed at a series of housing hearings 
sponsored by the Citizens Housing 
Committee this winter. A redevelop 
ment bill failed to pass the 1946 session 
of the legislature but another attempt 
to get it through will be made when 
the legislature meets again this May. 
Purpose of the hearings was to de- 
termine the kind of redevelopment 
law that would receive the full back- 
ing of the community. Beginning De- 
cember 17, the hearings were held at 
city hall with the cooperation of Mayor 
de Lesseps S. Morrison, City Housing 
Director Robert F. Morrow, and repre 
sentatives of the planning and zoning 
commission. Alvin M. Fromherz is 
Chairman of the Citzens Committee. 
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Education of the Public Is a Local Authority Function’ 


\ few years ago many of us read 
and were affected by Hemingway's 
best seller, For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
You will recall that as a preface to 
the story, the author quoted these 
words from the English poet, John 
Donne: “No man is an island entire of 


itself. Every man is a piece of the 
continent; a part of the main. If a 
clod be washed away by the sea, 


Europe is less as well as if a promon 
tory were; as well as if a manor of thy 
friends or of thine own were; any 
man’s death diminishes me because | 
am involved in mankind and there 
fore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” 

While the poet refers to a single man, 
those words may be as aptly applied 
to any agency that is seeking to estab- 
lish itself in the public mind. The 
first and cardinal principle in a local 
housing authority’s public relations 
program is recognition of its function 
in the community in relation to the 
whole pattern and not as an isolated 
agency with restricted and limited con 
cerns. The streams of community life 
are easily discernible and we must re 
late the slum clearance program to the 
total community. 


The Keynote—Broed Interests 


To most of us, untrained in public 
relations techniques, this fact dawns 
slowly and sometimes we find our 
selves in the main stream of community 
action still wondering a little how we 
got there. A few days ago, looking 
toward the preparation of this paper, 
I telephoned the director of the Com 
munity Chest and Council and asked 
him what public relations techniques 
we had used on him. After all, we 
held memberships on the Council’s 
executive committee, budget commit 
tee, nominating committee, committee 
on confidential exchange, referral com- 
mittee, the case work section, the 
group work section, the child and 
tamily welfare committee, the health 
council—and had been given some 
miscellaneous temporary assignments, 
in addition. He was stumped for a 
moment and then he said: “Well, 
you're just one of us.” 

“But how did we get adopted? We're 
not social workers.” 

“No,” he said, “but we need you 
just as you need us. There isn’t a 
tunction in the field of public welfare 


*Paper read to November 20, 1947 session 
on public relations techniques of the NAHO 
1947 Annual Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 
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that doesn’t touch the need for decent 
housing somewhere along the line.” 

I probed a little deeper and reminded 
him that a year ago, when he organ 
ized a field trip for sociology students 
from five neighboring states, he re 
quested our Authority to provide the 
speaker on social action. Why had 


he not made the selection from the 
social work field? He said it was be 
cause the Housing Authority had 


shown itself interested in all phases of 
community action and, furthermore, 
we were interested in practical results 
from social action as it applied to com 
munity and family need. “Your inter 
ests were not limited,” he said, “and 
I wanted the subject approached from 
a broad community point of view.” 

How had he gotten that impression 
of the Authority's attitude? Maybe it 
was this kind of thing. 


Housing and Health 


A few years ago the health council 
of his agency, together with the city 
health department, established a com 
mittee on diarrhea control. 
didn’t have this problem on our 
projects, so far as we knew. But a vast 
slum area did and he presumed, there 
fore, we would be interested—and, ot 
course, we were. The meetings were 
held at night in the heart of the slum 
district. Inspections of sanitary con 
ditions were made on Saturday after 
noon and Sunday. 


Now we 


It was not an easy 
assignment but on the committee were 
state and local health leaders and the 
dean of public health education at 
Saylor medical college. There were 
radio programs discussing the stagger 
ing statistics on preventable deaths. 
And, of course, the natural wind-up 
conclusion of the committee's 
was a recognition of the 
decent housing. 


work 
need for 


I wonder if example number two 
could have grown out of that first 
assignment? And this is example num 
ber two: this year the Houston Hous 
ing Authority is delivering a series of 
nine lectures on health and housing 
at Baylor medical college; we have 
just completed a series of seven lec 
tures before the schools of nursing in 
the city under the imposing title 
“Housing, Heating, Ventilation, and 


Health.” 


Of course, there had been many 


other health contacts since that earlier 
one. Just now we are planning a film 
venture in cooperation with the Anti 
Tuberculosis League. There isn’t a 
public health group of any kind in 
to whom we are not known 
and before whom we have not spoken 
at some time or other, either at their 
invitation or on 
believe I 


the city 


our suggestion. | 
that in the field of 
public health in our town, the public 
housing serum is acknowledged to be 
safe and effective. 


can Say 


Housing and Welfare 


The dual capacity of the local 
authority as a practical business con 
cern, but with social work aspects, 1S 
a fortunate An example: three 
years ago a local chapter of the Texas 
Social Welfare Association was organ 
ized in our city. The first president 
came from the staff of the 
Authority—for the express reason that 
the chapter did not want to be thought 
of as an organization just for social 
workers. 


one. 


Houston 


The scope of the group was 
broad and a real effort made to 
interest lay persons in welfare matters 
Today we have over 400 members, the 
majority ol 
sionals. 


was 


whom are non protes 
This assignment proved again 
that it is beneficial to the local author 
ity to interest itself 


munity. 


in the total com 


But there was a more direct benefit 
to public housing developed through 
this channel. 


The second meeting of 
the welfare 


organization was an all 
day and evening session on slums and 
the accomplishments of public housing 
Some 300 persons attended; city ofh 
cials spoke, as well as health officials, 
social workers, educators. Members of 


the real estate board and the home 
builders organization came out to 
listen. The newspapers had done a 


real job in arousing interest through 
feature stories on slums and _ public 
housing several days prior to the meet 
ing. An out-of-state speaker, whose 
name made news, ended the night ses 
sion with a discussion of the effects 
of bad environment on the mind of 
the growing child. Every year since 
that time the Texas Social Welfare 
Association has held a public forum 
on slum conditions and the Housing 
Authority is still represented on the 
executive committee through the chair 
manship of the housing committee. 
The reason this organization tells our 
story for us is that we have shown 
ourselves interested in the total welfare 
field.. They might need our services 


and use our facilities but I do not 
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believe this fact would prompt such 
active support if they did not feel we 
were one of them helping to move 
public welfare forward on a_ united 
front. 


Housing and the General Public 


You are saying perhaps that health 
and social agency groups are easy. 
That's true. They’re our natural allies, 
our partners in the field of public 
interest, and, therefore, are our first 
line of action. They help us tell our 
story from firsthand knowledge of the 
need but they also open the doors to 
that general public we are seeking to 
reach. Their tentacles reach other 
community groups that we might not 
be able to contact so easily. They each 
have lay persons on their boards; civic 
groups of one kind or another have a 
particular interest in their programs. 

As an example, let us examine the 
latest housing meeting arranged by 
the Texas Social Welfare Association 
This was a legislative meeting. The 
Association invited 36 civic, church, 
labor, veteran, business, and other 
groups to participate in a discussion of 
housing legislation—to analyze and 
seek support for the Taft-Ellender 
Wagner Bill. The meeting was held 
in the community building of a public 
housing project. The audience had 
only to glance away from the slum 
movie being shown to see the before 
and-after story. Only a handtul of 
social workers were present. The audi 
ence was composed largely of business 
men and women, lay persons, house 
wives active in their civic clubs and 
in city betterment programs. In short, 
it was the general public. They came 
at the invitation of a social welfare 
group, not the local authority. 

A retired petroleum engineer was in 
the audience. He was amazed to learn 
about slums in this community. He 
went back to his professional engineers 
group and told them what he had 
heard and he had a copy of the Tatt 
Ellender-Wagner Bill in his hand. His 
fellow members stepped on him hard 
and told him the wool had been pulled 
over his eyes. According to the news 
paper story the next day, the group 
took official action. They denounced 
the housing bill. But the engineer 
held on to his belief and got a promise 
from them to hold a meeting on pub 
lic housing when someone who knew 
the answers could present them. They 
agreed. Later on, this engineer par 
ticipated on a radio program with us 
on “Fight for Housing Day.” And 
we're to talk with the engineers this 
month. 

The work assignment for the Wel- 
fare Association’s housing committee 
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this year is to organize a separate citi- 
zens group for adequate housing. The 
letters have been sent out and 15 civic 
groups have appointed representatives 
to start to work. We sincerely hope 
that this new group, which should 
be widely representative of the com- 
munity, will carry the ball for adequate 
housing legislation. 


Creative Skill Required 


You will recognize that we are im 
plying that local authorities must not 
only supply the demand for informa 
tion but they must likewise create it. 

The act of creation usually causes a 
little labor and pain. An example. 
This past spring we drove 90 miles to 
act as moderator for a district PTA 
meeting on the 
hygiene. 


subject of mental 
Speaking time for the mod 
erator: ten minutes. I will admit we 
discussed in the office whether it was 
worth the trip, since we 
even asked to discuss public housing. 


weren't 


Our ten minutes were consumed by 
emphasizing that blighted minds may 
come from blighted areas. It didn't 
matter that the other speakers were 
more scientific and did not touch this 
point. It tied in well enough. The 
expenditure of time and travel proved 
worth while. Since then, five invita 
tions have come trom local PTA groups 
that either heard that 


heard of it. 


disc ussion ofr 


At one of the meetings, a neighbor 
hood newspaper editor was present. He 
talked to us afterwards and requested 
an article of 20 minutes reading time 
for his paper. “We've only got a cir 
culation of 8000,” he said, “but I assure 
you an article like this will be read 
if you'll write it for me.” The article 
ran 18 typewritten pages and is being 
published in three installments. That 
ten minutes and 90 miles that we in 
vested five months previously is_ still 
paying off. (The newspaper editor is 
also president of a civic club and is 
arranging for two meetings to hear 
our story.) 

I am sure you all have found that 
public relations contacts are never com- 
plete and ended with one contact. Each 
does and must link with the next 
logical step. If the contact doesn’t 
develop of itself, you can create it. 
After all, if you speak to the Methodist 
women’s guild, you would be thought 
intolerant to ignore the Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, the Catholics, and the 
Jews. And you must never be intol- 
erant or stingy with your information. 

Special Services 

It doesn’t hurt either to render a 
service to individuals or agencies, 
though requests to do so usually come 
at very busy times. Not long ago the 





local director of the crime prevention 
bureau asked us to help him prepare 
an important talk that was to be pub 
lished nationally. Only about one 
fourth of it dealt with slums and crime 
and even this emphasis was not in his 
original notes. Even so, this man just 
felt our staff was able to put his 
thoughts together better than his staff 
could. Of course, he had spoken for 
us on a number of occasions and would 
at any time again. 

We knew this man not only as an 
able administrator of another public 
agency but we were interested in his 
hobby, Irish history, and sometimes the 
luncheon engagements we had with 
him to plan our means of assistance 
to one another would draw out longer 
than they should have while we talked 
about the Battle of the Boyne and the 
rascality of the Orangemen and _ the 
appropriateness of being the 
universal language. I don’t know 
whether all this sort of thing can_ be 
dignified as “public relations tech 
or whether we can put under 
that same heading the time we spent 
laying out a brochure for a local hos 
pital campaign to assure healthy con 
tributions .. . or whether the Woman's 
City Club will support our program 


Gaelic 


niques” 


because we wrote their pressure mate 
rial for a new club house. But we 
know the first names of all of the 
leaders in these groups and what they 
look like and they know the same 
about us. We're not bureaucrats, we're 
friends and very normal people. Some 
how those groups are going to know 
about the new citizens housing com 
mittee—and Senator Taft’s first name 
and address and maybe even his tele 
phone number. 
Newspapers—Radio 

City rooms of local newspapers can 
be great fun, particularly after you 
know a few of the favorite anecdotes 
of the characters there. We hadn't been 
to one city room many times before 
we were able to ask why the stories 
written by a certain reporter always 
seemed to have a satirical twist in 
relation to public housing. “Come on 
over and meet him and find out,” was 
the answer. The attitude of that re 
porter has somehow changed recently 
and he has stopped pointing out that 
supposedly low-income families have 
chintz curtains at their windows and 
has begun to highlight the facts of 
the program. 

Radio stations for the most part have 
the same informal atmosphere. We've 
got a story worth telling on the air 
and in the press and, if it is well pre 
pared, space and time will be avail 
able. 
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Don't overlook the news rooms of 
radio stations when getting out press 
releases. They like stories about local 
people and happenings and sometimes 
you can give a news commentator the 
story with a twist that he uses to wind 
up national news coverage. Use spot 
announcements and five-minute talks, 
too. Just write them out for the news 
commentator to have handy on a 
spindle. 

There are any number of commercial 
radio programs looking for good con 
troversial material. One such program 
in our city carries the title “It’s Your 
Money.” Its sponsor will “air” a de 
bate on any subject that involves the 
taxpayers money. In your city, radio 
announcers will tell you what adver 
tising firms handle such programs. 

We are at this point working on 
one of the daily papers to have it run 
a box on its Friday real estate page 
describing the most drastic example 
of housing need to come to the atten 
tion of the Housing Authority during 
that week. This page has lots of per 
sonality. We told the editor not long 
ago that we enjoyed reading that Mrs. 
Jones had bought the Smith home for 
$25,000 and that it had four bedrooms, 
a real fireplace, and an imported tile 
terrace . . . but wasn’t there a small 
space that could be boxed on that page 
for a human interest story? We sug 
gested we give him each week about 
200 words or less telling such a story. 
He said he would carry out this idea, 
provided we'd give him names and 
addresses for a follow-up story. We 
shall have to clear this latter point with 
the applicants, of course, but I doubt 
that many will refuse to let us use these 
facts. 

We should publicize need. The solu 
tion will come along logically—it 1s 
public housing or else. And so 
far no “or else” has appeared. 


Housing and Industry 

The other day we talked to a group 
of industrial nurses. They were aware 
that the homes of some of the em 
ployees they visited from time to time 
were pretty bad and one nurse stated: 
“Our plant owners and our industrial 
counselors need to know of these con 
ditions.” That was an excellent state 
ment, for most firms are becoming 
more and more interested in employee 
betterment. They are employing 
trained counselors to help the em 
ployee work out personal problems, 
knowing that he will then make a 
steadier and better worker. 

How many of these industrial coun 
selors know about housing projects? 
I know of one authority that receives 
a year’s supply of a firm’s goods in 
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recognition of the housing job the 
authority does for the manufacturer's 
employees. This firm’s employee coun 
selor has been to the housing projects. 
She has made reterrals of her firm’s 
lower paid eligible employees to the 
authority and, during plant staff meet 
ings, the word of all this has been 
passed along to the plant president. 
The director of this housing authority 
told me he met the plant owner one 
day at a Rotary Club meeting. The 
man identified himself and said he 
knew what a good job the authority 
was doing for his men—and then in 
quired whether the year's supply of 
his firm’s product was sufficient. (1 
believe it was anti-freeze.) 


So the word gets around. I don't 
believe that that employer would be 
taken in by an editorial on the “social 
istic’ aspects of public housing. 


A conscious effort should be made to 
reach the employers of our tenants. 
Invite the industrial counselor to see 
your projects. Perhaps you could start 
off, as we do, by writing the president 
of the firm. “We are writing you,” our 
letter states, “to let you know how 
many of your lower paid employees 
reside in public housing projects be 
cause of your cooperation in verifying 
employee incomes and your evident 
interest in their general welfare.” A 
few more lines in appreciation of the 
employer's cooperation and about the 
program are, if possible, followed by a 
specific story on one of this particular 
firm’s employees who came from very 
bad housing and whom we now house 

and then we graciously tell the em 
ployer that a copy of our annual report 
is coming under separate cover. I be 
lieve if occasion is then taken to fol 
low up such a letter, it will not be too 
long before an invitation to the em 
ployer to visit the projects will be 
accepted. 

I recall the local manager of the 
National Biscuit Company was de 
lighted when we recited at a large 
luncheon one day the humaneness of 
his personnel director in giving em 
ployment to one of our handicapped 
tenants who was able to do little more 
than put crackers in a box. While his 
vanity was pleased to have his firm 
publicly complimented, he was equally 
impressed that one of our managers 
had made the contact with the firm in 
an effort to make the family self-sup 
porting. 

There’s a next step lurking just 
around the corner there. Your appli 
cation desk and your tenant selection 
supervisor get such stories first hand. 
They must be trained to recognize 
them and to pass them on. 


“Housing Week” 

I could not conclude this discussion 
ol techniques for interesting other 
agencies and groups in public housing 
without mentioning the most success 
ful promotion in housing in which we 
have participated: Houston “Housing 
Week.” In 1946, during a visit to 
Houston, Loula Lasker, Chairman of 
the Board of the New York Citizens’ 
Housing Council, planted the seed of 
the idea with us through her descrip 
tion of an undertaking in New York 
City of a similar nature. Our Hous 
ing Week was a significant achieve 
ment, having been developed to do 
nothing but inform the public on 
housing needs trom every possible 
angle. The housing chairman for the 
Texas Social Welfare Association was 
the organizer—and_ this _ beginning 
flowed naturally into the formation of 
a citizens committee tor Housing 
Week, with a prominent juvenile judge 
and owner of a radio station as the 
honorary chairman. The 35 groups 
on the Housing Week letterhead in 
cluded the real estate board, the home 
builders association, the chamber of 
commerce, all the veterans organiza 
tions, schools, social agencies, and 
many other groups that were ap 
proached because of their civic-minded 
ness. A full description of this under 
taking appeared in the July 1946 
JouRNAL or Hovwustne, pages 134-135 

We've Only Begun 

Now all these contacts sound mighty 
yood and they are worth while. But 
ictually we have only scratched the 
surface. The general public in Hous 
ton by no means knows all about pub 
We have far to go to b 
accepted on all fronts as a valuable 


lic housing 


public agency doing a job that must 
be done without question. We have 
no organized, coordinated plan. We 
want to know what others are doing 
ind with what success We'd like 
our public relations chart to be fuller. 
What is the minimum program we 
should be able to maintain without 
the sacrifice of spontaneity or without 
receiving criticism for the expenditure 
of public funds to propagandize? 

I believe we have tapped the main 
stream of community interest but we 
have only tapped it. In some quarters 
we are known for our broad interest 
in community welfare and are ac 
cepted. But we haven’t done much 
to educate our tenants about our pro 
gram. Not many of our tenants want 
to be members of our NAHO chapter, 
although last week one said he did 
Not many of our staff are equipped 
to do much more than enthuse about 
public’ housing and slum clearance. 

(Continued column one, page 21) 
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A Housing Manager Gets “Pre-Service” Training at NCHA 


TENANT AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 

1—The assistant supervisor of the 
Tenant and Community Relations Sec- 
tion took me through all the files for 
emergency and low-rent housing and 
explained in detail the filing system, 
the rating of applications, the steps 
leading up to occupancy—a_ general 
picture of the complete process of ten- 
ant selection. 

In going through the files, | was 
overwhelmed with the volume of ap- 
plications, many of which were years 
old. Previously the facts and figures as 
to housing inadequacy had been just 
that—and then suddenly they come 
into focus—each one representing the 
hopes of a distraught family to search 
out, through us, the decent living quar 
ters that they must have to lead a 
normal life and that they otherwise 
would never be able to find. If ever 
a fellow started a job with a shot in 
the arm, I am that guy. 

2—At the reception desk I sat in on 
preliminary questioning of applicants 
for both low-rent and emergency hous- 
ing, noting the standards used in this 
initial screening process. I could not 
help wondering about the plight of 
those whose housing conditions were 
substandard or overcrowded, yet whose 
income placed them slightly above the 
limits of eligibility. Out there in no- 
man’s land between private and public 
housing, their situation seemed to me 
to be more hopeless because, for them, 
there was not even the gratification of 
being placed’on a list. 

Grim resignation, cynicism, hysteria 
all noted. Tremendous patience of in- 
terviewer impressive. 


Tenants Assigned 

3—At the assignments desk the sen- 
sations that I experienced were more 
pleasant. The eagerness of the veteran 
students and the joy of the low-rent 
assignees made the morning's depres- 
sion seem remote. 

I observed the entire process, starting 
with the report of an expected vacancy 
and concluding when the call came in 
that the first month’s rent was paid. I 
had impressed very firmly upon me the 
responsibility of the property manager 
to uphold his end of the relationship, 
so that no vacancy loss would be in- 
curred, as follows: 
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MANAGER “X” 
National Capital Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 





A report prepared by Mr. “X” on ->m- 
pleting an “orientation” training course 





The type of “orientation” job 
training described herewith is 
given to all newly appointed 
housing managers of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Author- 
ity’s properties. The Authority’s 
Executive Officer, John Ihider, 
comments below on Mr. “X’s” 
report of his training period. 

“As a part of this course, Mr. 
*X’ was informed as to the Au- 
thority’s general policies and pro- 
cedures, among them that the 
Authority wishes to keep the 
work of its Legal Office at a 
minimum (which depends large- 
ly upon the success of property 
managers in dealing with ten- 
ants). He was given an introduc- 
tion to the work of the Budget 
Office (the Authority operates on 
a strict budget that must be 
approved by the federal Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Public 
Housing Administration, and 
by Congress) and to that of 
the Administrative Division, 
particularly its Section on Fi- 
nance and Accounts (the Au- 
thority’s accounts are audited by 
the General Accounting Office 
and by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration). But Mr. ‘X’ was 
told that his particular responsi- 
bility would be the management 
of a property and relations with 
the tenants of that property. . . . 

“A cynic would have written 
in a different vein but a cynic 
is not a promising candidate for 
a difficult job. Allowing for this 
and for some of his personal re- 
actions (the Authority welcomes 
expression of opinion), I believe 
the new manager’s description of 
what he learned and how he 
learned it, has information value 
for persons who have not the 
time or opportunity to go through 
the course he followed.” 











(a)—Report immediately by phone 

anticipated vacancies. 

(b)—Report immediately any can 

cellation of assignments. 

(c)—Report at the end of the day 

the failure of an assignee to show 

up at the property. 

(d)—Get form 81 (“Assignment of 

Tenants’) in on time. 

(e)—Get form 62 (“Notice of Lease 

Termination”) in on time. 

I am heartily in favor of the brief 
orientation that is given each tenant 
who is assigned from this desk with 
reference to his responsibilities for 
prompt rent payments, maintenance, 
etc. In fact, I believe these responsi 
bilities should be emphasized even 
more at this point, since the first flush 
of enthusiasm has just set in and the 
tenant’s susceptibility to good sugges 
tions has not yet been diminished by 
cynical neighbors. I believe it would 
be beneficial to indicate the penalties 
for lack of compliance and an explana 
tion of the benefits that will derive 
from good cooperation. 

4—At the low-rent interview desk, 
1 observed the more detailed question 
ing that precedes the elaborate home 
investigation to assure that the appli 
cant lives under unfit housing condi 
tions. The wide variety of backgrounds 
with respect to such diverse factors as 
moral stability, housekeeping, economic 
reliability, dependability, etc., empha 
sized the great range of problems 
dealt with by management. The chal 
lenge is limitless. 


Staff Meeting 

5—The tenant and community re 
lations staff meeting that I attended 
was very pleasant and at the same 
time very efficient. I never believed 
that so many women could get to- 
gether and accomplish so much in so 
short a time. Seriously, I felt that the 
news the supervisor had to impart as 
to veterans not only having substand 
ard requirements waived but also tak- 
ing precedence over non-veteran eli- 
gibles who had been on the waiting 
list for low-rent housing for years, was 
eminently unfair and detrimental to 
the best interests of public housing. 

6—The cases discussed by the tenant 
selection committee provided a stim- 
ulating and educational experience. | 
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tound I| disagreed with the will of the 
majority on the following matters of 
\policy: 

(a)—Exclusion of 100 per cent dis- 
abled vets and all otherwise eligible 
applicants with pulmonary and other 
social diseases because of “responsibil- 
ity to other tenants.” I feel that in this 
matter we are either dodging our re- 
sponsibility to this afflicted group or 
else dodging our “responsibility to 
other tenants” through the inconsist- 
ency of not evicting immediately all 
tegants who contract such diseases. 
The inhumanity of the latter action 
makes it appear as if the first aherna- 
tive is the correct one. 

(b)—The insistence of the commit- 
tee that it was the will of Congress 
that the head of the family must be a 
citizen of the United States. I feel that 
the effect of this interpretation must 
serve to work hardships in many 
worthy cases. 

(Other work of the Tenant and Com- 
munity Relations Section deals with 
(1) re-examination of tenant incomes 
—to establish rents in accordance with 
income and to determine if income is 
sufficient for proper private housing, 
(2) consultation on difficult social 
problems and on community relations.) 


MAINTENANCE 

1—The supervisor of maintenance 
engineering described in detail the 
functioning of the entire Maintenance 
Engineering Section, explaining the 
nature of the duties performed by the 
crews of the various properties and 
those performed by central mainte- 
nance. He also discussed the hiring and 
firing of these men and methods of 
evaluating their performance. 

He offered invaluable estimates of 
the individual maintenance personnel 
at the two properties at which I would 
be stationed and, in addition, gave me 
a detailed description of the physical 
composition of the two properties, 
pointing out a few recurring sore spots 
that require continual attention. 

We delved into the budget responsi- 
bilities of the manager with respect to 
RM&R (repairs, maintenance, and re- 
placement). The supervisor presented 
a detailed, comprehensive, and easily 
understandable picture of the plans for 
fiscal 1948 and of the great amount of 
work that made such careful planning 
and commitments possible. 

He pointed out the pitfalls and 
dangers of such commitments and how 
essential the cooperation of the man- 
ager is to realizing the budget goals. 
He stressed the importance of the con- 
cept of preventive maintenance, citing 
flagrant examples where the lack of 
it had resulted in great loss. 
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2—The fiscal accounts clerk in the 
Maintenance Engineering Section de- 
scribed the previous method of storing 
surplus items at the properties. He 
told how there had been talk for al- 
most a decade of starting a central 
warehouse but that the change had 
been made only recently. He then 
went on to give a careful description 
of (1) the new central warehouse sys- 
tem, which is about to be put into 
effect; (2) the essential task of com- 
plete inventory-taking at the properties; 
(3) the method of crediting and debit- 
ing the accounts of each of the prop- 
erties; and (4) the new order forms 
that have already been prepared. 

3—I functioned as a recorder for 
the better part of one day, taking 
PM-10 (“Work Assignment Ticket’) 
requests from the properties and as- 
signing them (with considerable and 
patient help) to the proper central 
maintenance staff crew members. This 
work was a very valuable and practical 
method of introducing myself to the 
maintenance operation, although I’m 
afraid that if my colleagues ever dis 
cover who the nitwit was who botched 
up their requests, I shall their 
respect forever. 

I posted from worksheets to the 
“Workman's Timesheet,” PM-1I1, and 
familiarized myself with the accounts. 

4—The period in this Section had a 
dual effect on me: 


lose 


(a)—It indicated the many intricacies 
of maintenance and thereby pointed up 
my inadequacies on the practical side 
of RM&R operations. It whetted my 
desire to learn as much as I possibly 
can about this phase of my duties. 


(b)—Yet at the same time, under the 
skillful guidance of the supervisor, | 
felt my confidence returning. He out- 
lined just how much a manager could 
and should depend upon the advice of 
his chief maintenance man. He indi- 
cated that his office was in existence 
to help solve problems such as might 
conceivably arise. He assured me that 
it would be a not-too-difficult matter 
to learn on the job everything that had 
to be learned. 

This assurance, plus a number ot 
practical hints and suggestions, al- 
lowed me to leave the Section feeling 
a great deal more secure than when I 
started there. 


BUDGET 

1—The budget officer presented a 
panoramic picture of all functions of 
the Budget Office, describing in some 
detail each of the following responsi- 
bilities: (a)—preparation of budgets; 
(b)—monthly budget controls; (c)— 
administrative management; (d)—spe- 
cial studies. 


2—1 inspected the budget and jus- 


tifications submitted by one of the 
property managers for fiscal 1948. This 
inspection provided a fine opportunity 
to study what the Budget Office con- 
sidered the year’s best job of budget 
preparation and, at the same time, to 
familiarize myself with what will prove 
to be some of the major maintenance 
and repair problems at a property. 

3—I had impressed upon me the re 
sponsibility of the manager for the sub 
mission of a carefully planned, well 
thought-out budget with detailed jus- 
tifications for each item. The budget 
officer pointed out that it is to the 
benefit of the manager as well as the 
Authority that such be done, since a 
well planned and substantiated docu 
ment stands a much greater chance of 
being approved, with the fewest cuts, 
than does a poorly prepared one. 

It was also stated by the budget of- 
ficer that while a padded budget 
would be easily discerned and treated 
as such, it is preferable to submit an 
extensive and well documented one, 
to one that is not comprehensive 
enough to cover all the needs of the 
property, which would necessitate re 
course to burdensome, awkward de 
ficiency appropriations, which more 
than likely would not be approved. 

4—There was little need to “sell” 
me on any of the above considerations. 
| am well aware of the importance of 
the budget function in an operation 
such as ours and have long looked 
forward to it as one of the most chal 
lenging aspects of this challenging 
position. 

I was impressed with the attitude of 
the Budget Office, which regards itself 
as the unit that will attempt to the 
best of its ability to assure that budgets 
meet the needs of the approved pro 
gram but do not permit of any waste. 
The budget officer’s observation that 
the property maintenance level is the 
most important in budget preparation 
provides an encouraging incentive for 
managers to do careful work, secure 
in the knowledge that their efforts will 
not be disregarded. 

The harmony that exists between 
the Budget Office and the Operating 
Division, and the spirit of cooperation 
with which they function, seems to me 
to be unique, insofar as I have seen 
these relationships in other organiza- 
tions. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 

1—Here I worked hardest during 
this period of the orientation and yet 
have the least to describe. If I ap- 
pended a complete set of the Finance 
and Accounts procedures and bulle- 

(Continued column one, page 23) 
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“QUICK AS FLASH” SEWER VALVE 
PREVENTS BASEMENT FLOODING 


HOT WATER TANKS KEPT FREE OF 
RUST, SCALE WITH ELECTRIC CHARGE 

















Flooded basements can be prevented 
through use of the josam Side Swing 
Backwater Sewer Valve, illustrated 
above. The side swing valve flap is 
so constructed that it ordinarily opens 
wide to allow full outward flow of 
water, up to the size of pipe for which 
the valve is designed. However, with 
the slightest backflow, the flap closes 
to prevent entry of any backwater of 
sewage into the drain lines. 


The exclusive design of the Valve 
provides permanent protection. Because 
of its sensitivity, a head of water does 
not need to be built up to swing the 
valve flap open. 

Added features are said to be: the 
valve is equipped with an easily re 
movable, gas-tight cover that simpli 
fies cleaning; also, the flap disc revolves 
to assure even wear of the part, this 
disc being automatically cleaned with 
each discharge of water. Of cast iron 
construction with a black lacquer fin- 
ish, the valve comes in 3- to 8-inch 
sizes; various types of connections are 
available. Price ranges from $15 to 
$110.90, depending on size and type 
desired. Manufactured by Josam Man 
ufacturing Company, 


Engineering 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“SWING-OUT” WINDOWS STOP 
DRAFTS, CHEAP TO INSTALL 

The Ventair window sash swings 
out into the room instead of sliding up 
as do ordinary windéws, to provide 
a draftless upward circulation of fresh 
air. Manufactured on a single jamb, 
without complicated weights or count 
er-balances, the windows are light 
weight and easy to handle—and in 
stallation cost is low. The upper and 
lower sashes close in line, for a trim 
appearance, and both may be com 
pletely removed for speedy, easy clean 
ing and, during the summer, maximum 
ventilation. Write The Hayman Win 
dow Company, Denver |, 


Colorado. 


SCALE AND RUST 
REMOVAL REALIZED 














Both small, domestic hot water heat 
ers and large boilers and hot water 
storage tanks can be kept free of scale 
and rust with Butler De-Scalers. Pic 
tured above is the new Model HH De 
Scaler at work in a small hot water 
heater. 


The De-Scalers operate on the “gal 
vanic shock—prin 
ciple. An electrical charge, transmitted 
through the De-Scaler, acts to separate 
scale and rust particles from the metal 
surfaces of hot water heaters and tanks. 
he particles fall to the bottom of the 
tanks, where they can be drained or 
flushed out easily. Thus, further cor 
rosive action is halted and, not only 
the heater, but also the entire hot 
water system is kept free of rust and 
scale. 


cell”—or electric 


As a result, repair costs are cut 
down, the life of the heater is length 
ened, and a full flow of water is as 
sured at all times. 


Except for size, the new Model HH 
De-Scaler pictured is similar to larger 
units that have been used in industrial 
type boilers and large hot water stor- 
age tanks for ten years. One HH 
unit will service 20- to 30-gallon tanks. 
Larger tanks require the use of another 
unit for each additional 30-gallon 
capacity. Write The Butler Engineer 
ing Company, P. O. Box 1699, New 
Orleans 11, Louisiana. 


INEXPENSIVE “PICK-UP” CART 
LIGHT-WEIGHT; CARRIES ANYTHING 

















The above Pick-Up Cart is described 
by the manufacturer, the Milcor Steel 
Company, as a “husky, two-wheeled 
cart that does the hard work for you 
on any job where carrying is involved.” 
For the maintenance man, it is said 
to serve all types of purposes: for 
carrying window washing equipment 

-water, brushes, rags, etc.; for a fire 
fighting cart; for moving stockroom 
orders; for carrying away leaves, rak 
ings, rubbish, ashes, gravel, snow, coal, 
soil, fertilizer. 


The Cart is said to be a big help to 
the individual homeowner, too, elim 
inating stooping, straining, and lugging. 
Its uses, the manufacturer claims, are 
“limited only by the imagination of its 
master.” 

In action, the front of the Cart tts 
down to the ground or floor, so that 
light material can be swept into it; 
heavy pieces can be rolled or pushed 
on. The handle then serves as a lever 
to raise the loaded Cart up on the 
two wheels, so balanced that they sup 
port the load weight. Construction 
details include a heavy gauge sheet 
steel body finished in green baked 
enamel tor easy cleaning; wide rubber 
tires; a one-piece tubular steel handle. 
Body top is 18% inches by 28 inches; 
depth is 16 inches. Available for ap 
proximately $6.95, depending upon 
location. Manufactured by Milcor 
Steel Company, P. O. Box 393, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


ALUMINUM NAILS, 
STAPLES AVAILABLE 

Aluminum nails and staples, which 
are rust-proof and light-weight, with 
a porous surface for a better grip, are 
now on the market and can be used 
wherever steel nails and staples are 
used. The nails come in sizes 3d to 
40d, the staples, in 9-gage, 1 and 1! 
inch sizes. Aluminum roofing nails 
up to 9-gage can be purchased with 
neoprene washers. Shingle box, plas 
ter board, asbestos shingle, and siding 
nails are also available. Write Nichols 
Wire and Steel Company, Davenport, 
lowa. 
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DILLON MYER EXPRESSES APPRECIATION TO NAHO 
MEMBERS FOR NOVEMBER 20 RESOLUTION 

The December issue of the NAHO Journat or Housinc 
just came to my desk this morning, somewhat belatedly 
because of a change in address. 

| am writing to express my appreciation to the Board of 
Governors and to all of those who had a part in the formula 
tion of the resolution that appears on the inside cover of 
the December issue, which was adopted on November 20 
During my 16 months as Commissioner, I enjoyed very 
much my associations with NAHO and the many good 
people in the housing program. The resolution, however. 
was the very nicest thing that happened to me during that 
period. I am deeply grateful and I want to assure you 
again that I will give every assistance possible to the hous 
my program. 

Dillon S. Myer, Washington, D.C 


COMMENTS FAVOR “COMMUNITY SERVICES 
AND PUBLIC HOUSING” 


I have just received your pamphlet dealing with com 
munity services in public housing, which I have read with 
interest and approval. It does not cover adequately, how 
ever, from my point of view, the importance of the pro 
vision by the housing authority of the costs of community 
activities, not generally furnished by public authorities, 
where there is no private agency ready to finance the pro 
gram. I am hopeful that your organization will advocate 
more generous appropriations for these purposes. 

I enclose copy of a pamphlet dealing with the same prob 
lem, which was issued by United Neighborhood Houses, of 
which I am President, about one-and-one-half years ago. 

I should appreciate receiving five additional copies of your 
pamphlet for the use of the United Neighborhood Houses 
Housing Committee. I hope you can send them to me. 

Stanley M. Isaacs, Councilman, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York City 


Permit me to congratulate you on a superb job. “Com 
munity Services and Public Housing” is a swell release. 

Stephen S. Plaut, West 

Springfield, Massachusetts 


Your publication No. N-243 is the best thing I've seen- 
it's just what we’ve been looking for as a tool and as 4 
device for organizing our thoughts and activities. 

Our local agencies are not aware of its existence. Can 
you supply us with a half dozen or so for distribution to 
various health, recreation, and social agencies? 

Raymond A. Kirby, Toledo 


The report on community services made such an impres 
sion on us that we are in the midst of arranging a series of 
meetings with community service agencies, about which we 
shall hope to tell vou more once they get under way. 

Milton Shufro, Chicago 


I have received today a copy of the report by the Joint 
Committee on Housing and Welfare dealing with the rela 
tionship of community services and public housing. | 
believe that this will be of considerable value to the mem 
bers of the Toronto Housing Authority, which is now 
seeking tenders for the first units of Toronto's first low 
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rental housing project. This is designed to cover about 
forty-four acres and to provide one thousand dwelling units 
Is it possible to get six additional copies of this report? 
Tracy D. LeMay, Toronto, Canada 


SENATOR PEPPER PLEDGES PUBLIC HOUSING AID 
One of the greatest contributions made by the Congress, 
under the wise and farseeing leadership of the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, was the passage of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 and related legislation. I know that in the 
State of Florida and in other states, thousands of American 
families, who can not afford to pay the rentals asked today 
for decent housing, are enjoying high standards of living 
and good health, which accompanies an adequate housing 
program. Efforts were made in the last Congress to wipe 
off the statute books the benefits derived from such legisla 
tion but we managed to stave them off. We all know the 
need for decent housing is very great and the solution lies 
in the passage of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Bill 
You can be sure that the Democratic Party will try once 
again to secure its passage at the next session of Congress, 
as its contribution to the health and welfare of the American 
people. 
Senator Claude Pepper, Florida 


NEWS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
FOR HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 

about life in Haymarket London S.W. 1. | head 
quarters address of the International Federation for Hous 
ing and Town Planning |—as far as my day-to-day routine 
is concerned, it is not much different than that in any office 
at “1313.” You know the old business of trying to keep 
a voluntary organization going with inadequate financial 
support. Unfortunately I find too much of my time taken 
up with administrative detail. But, of course, there is the 
more interesting side. We are in contact with housing 
and town planning organizations and individuals in 34 
countries of the so-called civilized world. We receive 
periodic reports from many of them, the most interesting 
of which we try to get into the News Sheet. 

What has amazed me is the universal nature of the prob 
lems everyone is facing today. The housing shortage is 
certainly world-wide—and from everywhere we hear the 
same complaints: high cost of construction, shortage of 
building materials, and inefficiency of labour in the build 
ing trades. Does that sound familiar? From time to time 
we get some interesting visitors passing through London 
and, of course, it is always good to chat with them and 
discuss their problems personally. 

Morris Hirsh, London, England 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN ARCHITECT DEVELOPING 
PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


In these days I am applying in foreign countries for the 
patent protection of my new structural system. 

By this new system it will be possible to manufacture 
by mass production, dwelling houses, as the skeleton of the 
house forms a monolithic, self-contained whole, though it 
is constructed from single elements, which are precast in 
prestressed concrete. 

Besides its structural task, the skeleton forms a thermal 
body at the same time, which can either heat or cool all 
rooms of the building. The system is therefore adaptable 
tor countries with a cool or tropical climate. 
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To be able to exploit this invention in all countries, I . 


should like to take up relations with a big builders firm 
of your country or to create a new company with sufficient 
financial means. 

Therefore I am turning to you, in the hope that you or 
some members or recommended acquaintances might be 
interested in the invention. In the case that you are not 
interested, I ask you to pass the letter to the right place, 
for instance to a builders society of one of your country’s 
big towns, the members of which might be interested in 
the invention, but whose address is unknown to me. 

Josef Sedlak, Prague, Czechoslovakia 


NINE-YEAR OLD CHILD APPLIES FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 

Thousands of letters are received each year by the Hous 
ing Authority of New Orleans. These letters poignantly 
delineate nearly every phase of human misery. 

Of all the letters received by the Authority the following 
undoubtedly is unique: 

“Dear Housing Authority: 

“How are you all to-day? I hope every one is well. Now 
sir | know by this time you have gotten many letters from 
my mother and my daddy. I am a good little girl. I go 
to school every day. Now sir, Christmas is coming soon 
and I would like to have a nice Christmas tree and have 
some of our little friends with us, but we live way in the 
back and upstairs and nobody can see our Christmas tree 
back here. Now Housing Authority we would enjoy our 
Christmas if we can get one of your houses in the project. 
So please sir give mother and daddy a place in the Mag. 
project where we can have a merry Christmas. 

“We are good little children but the old lady wants us 
to move so please help us. I have two brothers and two 
sisters. My daddy’s name is William H. ... and mother’s 
name Lucinda. My name is Henrietta. I wish you all a 
very merry Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 

To this letter the Authority replied as follows: 

“This acknowledges your recent letter. 

“You may be assured that the application of your parents 
is being given every possible attention. 

“Please have either your father or mother call at Room 
705 Carondelet Building any day except Saturday from 
9:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. for an interview with Miss Ver 
lander. 

“If the application is eligible it will be placed on the 
waiting list for consideration at the earliest possible time. 
The Authority is sorry that no definite promise may be 
made as vacancies do not occur very often. 

“The Authority wishes to thank you for the kind expres 
sions contained in your letter. 

“With best wishes, we are... 

Allen Dowling, New Orleans 


PLEA FOR AGGRESSIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
POLICY IN 1948 


May I make one plea for the new year to our public 
housing administrators—hence, to the members of NAHO? 

If 1948 is going to be a year of public understanding 
and Congressional acceptance of the nation’s number one 
responsibility—an adequate home for everyone in decent 
and healthful surroundings—every housing official must 
avail himself of the opportunity to do more than affirm the 
NAHO objective of “bettering all types of public adminis 
trative practice in housing.” It is their basic democratic 
responsibility to make an accounting to the people of their 
stewardship of public trust. 

Misleading impressions and confusion plague even some 
friends of the program into uncertainty and inactivity. The 
facts and record of public housing administration are the 
best means of disconcerting the detractors of the program. 
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Vacillating policies or compromise of principles by housing 
officials will not reveal, for what they are, the unfounded 
“smear” charges against the program. 

Only a practical, down-to-earth, and far-reaching public 
relations program can create an informed public attitude 
Only when the facts are known can the public be expected 
to recognize and repudiate the motives of the die-hard op 
ponents of the program. 


Blanche M. Koffler, Chicago 


THE JOURNAL WAS ALL WRONG 

Under “Personals” in the December JourNAL oF Hovusinc 
reporting my status you make several mistakes. First, my 
state appointment is that of Administrator of the Real 
Assets Division, of the Comptroller's Office, State of Con 
necticut—which is a part-time appointment. In this capa 
city I have absolutely nothing to do with the “new state 
program of assistance for moderate rental housing described 
in the October JourNAL, page 290.” That work is being 
ably carried out by the State Housing Authority under 
the direction of Prentice White. 

Further, your statement that I left the Authority several 
months to travel and study is cockeyed because I left to do 
nothing and had a perfectly beautiful time doing just that 
all the way from here to Florida, to California, and back 
again. 

B. M. Pettit, New Haven, Connecticut 
(Editors’ note: The Journar is embarrassed by the com- 
pleteness with which we misinformed our readers as to Mr. 
Pettit’s activities. All we can say is: that's what we read in 
the papers—and we made the mistake—which no publica 
tion should make—of believing the printed word.) 


WITHSTAND EXTREME 
HIGH TEMPERATURES — 
outlast ordinary kind 6-to-1! 


Stop costly faucet leaks that boost water, fuel bills and 
quickly ruin valuable fixtures. 
Pat'd. “EASY-TITES," a new laboratory triumph, are made 
of easy-closing DU PONT NEOPRENE that withstands hot 
water, upwards of 300°F. Fabric-reinforced like a tire, 
“EASY-TITES” won't split or mush out of shape. 
As advertised in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, over 
2,000 highly specialized ‘SEXAUER' Triple-Wear Replace- 
ment Parts and pat'd. Precision Tools are improving 
plumbing-heating maintenance everywhere. 
They're illustrated and described in the big, revised 
*SEXAUER' Catalog—98 helpful pages. Send a postcard for 
your free copy TODAY. J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., INC., 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 
WRITE Dept. J! 


SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION— 
(Continued from page 15) 


They don’t know enough to talk facts 
and influence their audiences. It is 
too rarely that our commissioners 
request us to prepare speeches for them 
to deliver before clubs. Per 
haps we should make the contacts, 
prepare the speeches, and ask Mr. Com- 
missioner to take over. | 
would in all such cases. 
Let us apply our own words to our- 
selves. We say, at every opportunity, 
that the effects of slums do not stay 
in the slums, that they cross over the 
tracks and the widest inter 
section. That's because they're strong 
influences. Our story must cross tracks 
and jump intersections. The cure must 
be as powerful as the disease. It must 
flow into the main streams of com- 
munity life and community thought. 
If human welfare is under discussion, 
can clearance be far behind? 
We have a priceless article to sell and 
must give it at least the sales attention 
that a ten cent can of soup is accorded. 
We must put it on the shelves of the 
minds of our citizens. We must, in 
short, create a demand and then fill it. 
Don't put on a_ public education 
program unless it is a good one. But 
don't think there is any audience too 
small or two unimportant on which to 


ser\ ice 


believe he 


across 


slum 


spend time. Our field is the whole 
community. The fact that we have 
local people running the program 


makes the job easier. Let other agen 
cies speak for us, particularly in back 
ing legislation, but do not feel that 
the local authority dare not tell its 
story because it speaks for its job. We 
are supposed to be a source of informa 
tion and we are supposed to have the 
facts and make them known. 


Planning Is Needed 

The few instances I have given here 
to illustrate how we operate on one 
local front represent a hit-and-miss pro 
cedure. What we have done has been 
accomplished while all of us have been 
carrying on full-time jobs in the Author 
ity. It is time we begin to deliberately 
plan and execute a public relations pro- 
gram in every community, nation- 
wide. Then slum clearance will move 
forward on a broad national front. 
Each of us must help the other. If 
something works in Houston, maybe 
it will work in Baltimore and, if 
Baltimore has a good idea, maybe we 
can use it in Houston. We dare not 
be satished with anything less than 
nation-wide knowledge and acceptance 
of public housing as a medium for 
clearing slums and_ re-housing, in 
decency, the families who live there. 

We end by paraphrasing the poet: 
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W. K. DIVERS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


career as a newspaper reporter, later 
becoming second vice president of the 
Associated Press and the owner of a 
number of New England papers. 

For the twelve years 1935-1947, Mr. 
Fahey served as a member of the 
NAHO Board of Governors. For the 
past two years all those persons hold 
ing chief executive positions with fed 
eral housing agencies have been ex 
officio members of the NAHO Board. 
Hence, Mr. Fahey’s 1947-1948 Board 
position has been transferred to his 
successor, Mr. Divers. 

Mr. Divers’ Record 


To become the 


new chairman ot 
the Home Loan Bank Board, Mr. 
Divers left his position as Assistant 
Administrator of the Housing and 


Home Finance Agency. He had _ been 
with HHFA and its wartime pre 
decessor, the National Housing Agen 
cy, since 1942. 
originally as 


He served the agency 
a Regional Representa 
tive, directing a regional office with 
jurisdiction over the states of Ohio, 
Michigan, West Virginia, and Ken 
tucky. In the two following years, 
the area under his direction expanded 
to take in nine additional mid-western 
states. In 1945, he joined the Wash 
ington staff of NHA as Assistant Ad 
ministrator. 

Prior to his NHA afhiliation, Mr. 
Divers worked with the Division of 
Defense Housing in Washington and 
with the United States Housing 
Authority. With USHA he was, first, 
a regional director of the mid-west 
area, and_ later 
Counsel. 


Assistant General 

Mr. Divers is a lawyer by profession, 
with an LLB. and LLM. degree from 
the University of Cincinnati. He was 
admitted to the Ohio bar in 1928 and 
practiced law there for the following 
five years. From 1933 to 1938, he was 


on the legal staff of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. 


Board Membership Open 


The three-member Home Loan Bank 
Board had a vacancy as of the date 
the JouRNAL went to press. Nathaniel 
Dyke, Jr., the representative of the 
Democratic Party on the Board, re 
signed late last year and his successor 
has not yet been appointed by the 
President. 


“No Agency is an island entire of it 
self. Every Agency is a piece of the 
continent; a part of the main.” 

We know slum clearance is an essen 
tial part of the main. Let’s let the pub 
lic in on it. 





Sei r'as Fi. aaa eel 
JAMES L. KUNEN 

has resigned as Executive Director t the 
Cinzens’ Housing Counal of New York ¢t 

become assistant to the general coun of t 


recently created National Securit Resource 
Board The Board 1s the agency charged with 
ulvising the President on the coordination of 
malitar industrial, and civilian mobilization 
in the event of, and during, a war 


Until the ( Housing Counc cat 
appoint a successor to Mr. Kunen, Ira § 
Robbins is functioning as the Acting Director 


ELLIS ASH 
has youned the 
ot Baltumore 
Mr. Ash this month left the 
of the Public Housing 
Francisco to take the 


1uzens 


stafl of the 
Cty 


Authorit 
management 
Regional Ofhice« 
Administration in San 


Housing 
as director of 


Balumore position. H 
had been with PHA and its FPHA 
ince 1945, first in the Region VII office of 
FPHA in Seattle and later in the San Fran 
cisco ofhee 
the agency last year 

During 1944-45, Mr Ash was on. th 
NAHO staff, 
ment to direct a 
tute, later a Associate 
NAHO experience was 
gional management adviser, with th Seattle 
Ofhce of the Regional Representative of the 
Administrator of the National 
director of the 
City of Seattle 


predecessor 


following the reorganization of 


onginally on 


temporar Issign 
management training inst 
Director His pr 


FHPA as a re 


with 


Housing Agen 


Housing 


cy, and as assistant 


Authority of the 
ERNEST J. BOHN 


was one of three Cleveland public officials sin 


gled out last month for commendation | 
th 
local publi 


iwaft 


Citizens League for “outstanding serv 
ice In ofhice The 
to Mr. Bohn by the 


wwe that he had been chosen for “hi 


j 
croll 


presented 
League carried the me 


brilhant 


leadership in cit 
behalf of 


his torward-looking efforts as a le 


im agwressive planning, his 


perseverance in lum clearance and 
gislator and 
wimuinistrator 

The other 
dent of the 


judge of the 


two awards went to the presi 


board of education and to the 


court of appeal 


GEORGE SCHERMER 


late last year became the first chairman of the 


just formed National Association of Inter 
group Relations Officials an association of 
state, local, and cavic agency ofheials dealing 


with race relations and minority group prob 


lem Mr. Schermer is the executive director 
ot the City of Detroit Interracial Committe: 
ind was formerly with the Detroit Housing 
Commission, the Federal Public Housing Au 
thority, and the Chicago Housing Authorit 


RALPH J. VAN DERWERKER 
has re opened his office in Westheld, New Jer 
cy, as consulting 


engineer on problems of 


water 


supply drainage, sewage disposal, gar 
bage disposal, pest and vermin control, and 
related sanitary engineering problems. Mr 


Van Derwerker gave up his engineering pra 
tice during the war with the United 
States Public Health Service and was assigned 
to the Federal Public Housing Authority and 


its successor the Public Housing Administra 


to serve 


tion 
Mr. Van Derwerker ts taking consulting jobs 

in his field 

particularly 


from local housing authorities, 


on vermin control problems 
JOSEPH COHEN, 

regional analyst, 1943 to 1947 in the 
(Continued page 22) 


from 
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REGIONAL OFFICES 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


Substitute this chart for one on page 10 
of Dire tory 
ASSISTANT 
ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
RE- REGIONAL TO REGIONAL REGIONAL REGIONAL ADMINISTRA- PROGRAM 
GION DIRECTOR DIRECTOR COUNSEL ECONOMIST TION OPERATIONS 
I Jesse Epstein Stanley A. Furman — W. Daugherty F. Rose A. Chladek 
II Chas. B. Lawrence, Jr.. Miles R. Frisbie Thomas A. Burns Irving Gerdy Fred W. Ford Harry W. Sturges 
Ill Orvil R. Olmsted Robert M. Sentman | Walter E. Stanton Thomas S. Bunsa Hugo C. Schwartz William E. Bergeron 
IV John P. Broome Fred A. Donham Lowry Lindsay Martin Handrick Carl W. Smedburg Charles L. Levy 
V Marshall W. Amis Benjamin Carter Lewis Woodson Huber Earle Sherwood H. Avery B. Finley Vinson 
Regional Informa- 
tion Adviser 
AREA OFFICES 
DIRECTORS TERRITORY COVERED BY AREA 
AREA 
I Rudolph E. Davison A Alaska, Idaho (Counties of Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, Idaho, Kootenai, | 
Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone), Montana, and Washington except Cowlitz and Clarke 
Counties 
Walter E. Trevvett B Idaho (Counties of Ada, Adams, Boise, Elmore, Fayette, Gem, Owvhee, Valley, and Wash- 
ington), Oregon, and Washington (Counties of Cowlitz and Clarke 
E. Stanton Foster 5 California (Counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, Del Norte, Humboldt, Lake, Marin, Men- 
docino, Monterey, Napa, San Benito, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, southern 
half of Solano, and Sonoma) and Hawati 
John Melville D Arizona and California (Counties of Imperial, Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino 
San Diego, and Ventura 
Temple Dick E California (Counties of Alpine, Amador, Butte, Calaveras, Colusa, Eldorado, Fresno, Glenn, 
Inyo, Kern, Kings, Lassen, Madera, Mariposa, Merced, Modoc, Mono, Nevada, Placer, Plunias, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, northern half 
of Solano, Stanislaus, Sutter, Tehama, Trinity, Tulare, Tuilumne, Yolo, and Yuba 
M. C. Redman F Idaho (Counties of Bannock, Bear Lake, Bingham, Blaine, Bonneville, Butte, Caribou, 
Cassia, Clark, Comas, Custer, Franklin, Fremont, Gooding, Jefferson, Jerome, Lemhi, Lincoln, 
Madison, Minidoka, Oneida, Power, Teton, Twin Falls 
Il | Sumner K. Wiley A Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont 
John A. Kervick + New Jersey and New York 
John P. Kane D Pennsylvania 
Joseph C. Gray E Delaware, District of Columbia, and Maryland 
| Francis X. Servaites F Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 
Ill | Stanley W. Hahn A lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
John D. Lange B Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky 
| John R. Barth Cc Michigan and Wisconsin 
John R. Lynch D Ohio and West Virginia 
IV Arthur R. Hanson A Tennessee and Virginia 
Edwin T. Pairo (Acting B North Carolina and South Carolina 
M. B. Satterfield C Florida and Georgia 
Robert E. Bates (Acting D .. Alabama and Mississippi 
V Warren A. Gilbert New Mexico and Texas 


Region VII 
the National 
been made a consultant on the problems of 
the Housing 


housing 


Is now 


and family 
Authority of the City of Seattle. 


Clarence J. Stenzel 


Office of the 
Housing Agency, 


needs to 


Acting 


Administrator of 
has recently 


Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 


MORTON HOFFMAN 

has also taken a position with the Housing 
Authority of Balumore City. He has been 
appointed to the newly created position of 
Housing Analyst. 


Drew Pearson column in recognition of his 
work with the “Friendship Train.” Mr. Giuli 
accompanied the train continent 
from Los Angeles as the representative of the 


Italian Embassy. Then, at Mr. Pearson's re 


across the 


Mr. Cohen 


an assistant professor of sociology at 
the University of Washington in Seattle. 


DE HART HUBBARD, CLARENCE R. 
JOHNSON, EDWARD RUTLEDGE, 
MACEO SMITH, AND AL THOMP.- 
SON 

are serving as racial relations advisers to the 
state and district directors of the Federal 
Housing Administration. Mr. Hubbard is 
working in the headquarters office of FHA's 
Zone 3, in Cleveland; Mr. Johnson, Zone 1, 
New York City; Mr. Rutledge, Zone 4, Los 
Angeles; Mr. Smith and Mr. Thompson, Zone 


2, in Dallas and Atlanta, respectively. 
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Before the war, Mr. Hoffman was with the 
New Jersey State Housing Authority, with 
the Population and Housing Division of the 
Census Bureau, and with the Division of De 
fense Housing Coordination. After four years 
ot Army service, he returned as an economic 
analyst to the staff of the National Housing 
Agency and the Office of the Housing Ex 
pediter 


NICOLA GIULII, 

chairman of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Les Angeles, was the subject of several 
highly appreciative paragraphs in a_ recent 


quest, he assisted in launching a second train 
Wichita, Kansas the 
Friendship Train.” 


“Southwest 
Then, again at Mr. Pear 


from 


son's invitation, he accompanied the “Friend 
contributions to Italy to tell the 


food collection en 


ship Train” 


story of this nation-wide 


terprise to the Italian people. 


Mr. Pearson's column said: what 


most people don't know is that Guiuli 1s 


paying his own expenses, which, twice across 
the American continent and twice across the 
Atlantic, 1s 


no small bill—all for American 


friendship.” 
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MANAGER’S TRAINING— 
(Continued from page 17) 


tins affecting the property manager. 
they would most nearly summarize 
what I had done. Two staff members 
in Finance and Accounts sat down 
with me and, form by form and report 
by report, went through every phase 
of the manager’s relationship with 
Finance and Accounts. 

They explained why the forms were 
necessary, how they are prepared, what 
the contents were, and when they were 
due. It was a great deal to digest at 
once—almost too much. And yet I 
feel that one staff member's estimate of 
the need for six months to master all 
the ramifications, was far too long. 

I do not feel that I could sit down 
today and prepare any single one of 
the reports correctly, nor do I under- 
stand all of them thoroughly. Yet | 
believe that with the thorough ground- 
ing they gave me, and with the bul- 
letins as my bible, it will not be too 
long before I am able to help in the 
performance of these duties. 

2—The importance of speed and ac- 
curacy was emphasized as the watch- 
words in the performance of my duties. 
The very great responsibilities of my 
job were impressed upon me in no un- 
certain terms. 

3—I also spent a number of hours 
sitting with an experienced manage- 
ment-clerk as she carried out the func- 
tions of that operation. Watching her, 
having her explain what she was do- 
ing, and asking her the many questions 
that arose as she worked, gave sub- 
stance to the discussions. 

In brief summary the following gen- 
eral observations stand out: 

1—This orientation period has been 
a wonderful experience, in my opinion 
and also in that of the many persons 
with whom I came in contact. 

2—The cooperation of everyone, 
without exception, with whom I came 
in contact impressed and touched me. 
I know that I shall be happy working 
in such congenial surroundings. 

3—I have been very much impressed 
with the manner in which the entire 
organization functions as a unit, in 
contrast to the usual conflict that exists 
between staff and operating divisions. 

4—I am enthused about being part 
of an Authority that emphasizes the 
social responsibilities of public housing 
management, rather than over-stressing 
its financial side. 

5—I recommend that each new prop- 
erty manager spend two complete days 
with a manager who has as complete 
knowledge of his subject as does the 
one with whom I spent part of my 
orientation course. 


January, 1948 





POSITIONS 


A34, HOUSING PLANNER — MIL. 
WAUKEE 

To direct and coordinate the planning and 
technical work fer the Milwaukee Housing 
Authority in the fields of low-rent housing, 
Also to 


conduct urban redevelopment planning studies 


redevelopment, and veterans housing 


and to collaborate with citizens, civic groups, 
contractors, public officials, ete 

Examination will be held by Muilwauke« 
Civil Service Commission and will consist 
entirely of an appraisal of the applicant's ex 
perience and professional record as demon 
strated by exhibits of his work. Applicants 
must have a thorough understanding of the 
whole housing complex and either (1) degre« 


in engineering, architecture, city planning, o 


a similar area of study, plus six years of pro 
fessional experience, of which three must have 
been spent in housing or a related field; of 
(2) ten years of acceptable experience, of 


POSITIONS 


W49, Male, 49 years—MANAGEMENT, 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Three and one-half years with FPHA, last 
three years as general housing manager in 
charge of 1200-1900 family units; 20 years 
with private social agency as director of neigh 
borhood settlement houses. Education—M.A 
education; B.Sc. community organization, so 
cial administration 


W50, Male, 40 years—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT 

Three and one-half years with Office of the 
Housing Expediter as field rent inspector; 
fifteen months in army as administrative and 
statistical clerk: two years with local housing 
authority as senior rental aide and director of 
community activities; 15 years self-employed 
as real estate and insurance broker. Education 

B.S. business administration 


W51, Male, 33 years—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION; SO- 
CIAL RESEARCH; PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Year and one-half as manager of 908 
family FHA development; nearly two years 
personnel work with private corporation in 
race relations, employment, and labor rela 
tions counselling; over two years with private 
social agency as boys work secretary; nine 
months as vice-principal of junior high school, 
in which capacity he was also responsible for 
some community organization work. Educa 
tion—B.S. and graduate work in_ political 
science, social administration 


W52, Male, 25 years—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 

Now in charge of housing for 500 students 
at eastern technical school; four months vet 
erans counsellor at castern university; three 
years as army ofhicer, with two years overseas 
combat service. Education—A.B. education, 
English. 


W53, Male, 30 years—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT 

Just returned after two years in the Far East 
as displaced persons and field shelter specialist 
with UNRRA; one year, manager of 500-unit 
FPHA project; three years, farm labor com- 


AVAILABLE 


which six years must have been spent in 
housing or related professional or public ad 
ministration work 

Veterans will be given preference and will 
be exempt from the 45-year age limit 

Deadline for fling application and training 
and experience questionnaire is February 26 
1948. Salary—$350 per month to begin, plu 
$83.02 monthly cost of living bonus. For fur 
ther information and questionnaire, apply to 
he Milwaukee Civil Service Commission, Room 
716, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A34, CASE SUPERVISORS, CASE- 
WORKERS—MIDWEST 

Local family service agency needs two case 
supervisors. Must be graduate of school ot 
social work and have three years of casework 
experience. Salary—$3520-$4800 

Same agency also wants caseworkers. No 
experience necessary, but must be graduate of 
school of social work. Salary—$2400-$3000 


WANTED 


munity manager with Farm Security Adminis 
tration. Education—A.B. and graduate work 
in social welfare 


W54, Female—TENANT RELATIONS, 
PUBLICITY, OR PERSONNEL WORK 

Community services adviser with PHA; sev 
eral years as executive secretary with privat 
social agency; also public and personnel rela 
ions eXpericence 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active w.-$10 

Individual Associate ...... 5 

Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 5 


Sustaining 


and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 

number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 


minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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REASONS WHY... 


ARE AX FOR PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
cold blooded pests effectively. goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 


: : Solve your roach problem the safe 
>] > 
ject's maintenance crew. 


easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
—Arfax is non-poisonous to humans stration will convince you, or pur- 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is _ chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
its active killing ingredient. below for sample order. 


Po --- MA, COUPON TODAY!" 2°-=%4 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. --e- THIS - IS ALL 
Plainfield, N. J.—Please ship: 


. .1-lb cans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. YOU NEED... 
1 5-lb cans ARFAX @ $5.00 

| .25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 

l .... ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 

1 Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 
I 

I 

l 

I 

I 

I 


allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 
C Send Bill ] Confirmation will follow 
Your Name 
Company or Agency 
Address 


City Zone State — | | ty BE a T 14 | LL E i 
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